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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  Council 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Education 

PARENT  INVOLVEMENT  AND  TEACHER  MORALE 
IN  SELECTED  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

By 

Beverly  Ann  Lorren  Morrison 
June  1980 

Chairman:  James  Longstreth 

Major  Department:  Educational  Administration 

Parent  involvement  in  the  education  of  students  has  become  an 
emphasized  and  promoted  notion  in  the  area  of  public  schools.  Com- 
ponents emphasizing  parental  involvement  are  prevalent  in  many 
specially  funded  projects.  School  systems  are  placing  much  emphasis 
upon  involving  parents  in  their  child's  educational  program.  Since 
teachers  are  the  people  who  are  primarily  responsible  for  delivering 
the  educational  program  to  students,  it  is  wise  to  examine  the  rela- 
tionship that  different  levels  of  parental  involvement  has  with  the 
morale  level  of  teachers. 

The  problem  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  there  was  a rela- 
tionship between  teacher  morale  and  level  of  parental  involvement. 

The  study  was  undertaken  to  determine  the  answers  to  the  following 
questions : 

1.  Was  there  a relationship  between  overall  total  morale  scores 
on  the  Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire  for  groups  of  teachers  at 
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schools  categorized  (high  or  low)  and  each  of  the  three 
areas  of  parent  involvement? 

2.  Was  there  a difference  in  morale  scores  for  single  Factors 
One  through  Ten  on  the  Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire  for 
groups  of  teachers  at  schools  categorized  (high  or  low) 
according  to  each  of  the  areas  of  parent  involvement? 

Parent  involvement  was  measured  in  three  different  areas:  Minimum 

Support,  Vol unteerism,  and  Policy/Decision  Making.  Morale  scores  for 
each  school  were  determined  through  the  use  of  the  Purdue  Teacher 
Opinionaire.  Eleven  schools  from  one  north  Florida  urban  school 
district  were  selected  for  this  study.  Teachers  were  surveyed  to 
gather  data  regarding  both  the  level  of  parental  involvement  at  a 
particular  school  as  well  as  the  level  of  teacher  morale. 

An  analysis  of  the  data  collected  during  this  study  led  to  the 
following  findings: 

(1)  The  Fisher  Exact  Probability  tests  that  were  utilized  supported 
a statistically  significant  (a  = .05)  relationship  between  one  parental 
involvement  dimension  (Policy/Decision  Making)  and  Overall  Teacher 
Morale  Ratings.  No  statistically  significant  relationship  was  found  to 
exist  between  the  other  parental  involvement  dimensions  and  morale 
according  to  the  Fisher  Exact  Probability  Test. 

(2)  Schools  with  high  parental  involvement  ratings  displayed  a 
higher  frequency  of  morale  factors  rating  above  the  Average  category 
rating. 

Inspection  of  the  display  of  overall  morale  scores  in  relation 
to  the  dimensions  of  vol  unteerism  and  minimum  support  revealed  that 
those  schools  categorized  as  extremely  high  in  one  factor  were  also 
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extremely  high  in  the  other  and  that  those  schools  categorized  as 
extremely  low  in  one  factor  were  extremely  low  in  the  other.  However, 
the  effect  of  varied  categorizations  of  the  middle  range  of  responses 
in  this  small  sample  negated  any  statistically  significant  findings 
in  the  Fisher  Exact  Probability  tests.  The  observation  of  the  ex- 
tremes might  reflect  a trend  in  the  data  about  which  further  research, 
utilizing  a larger  sample,  might  prove  conclusive. 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


Parent  involvement  in  the  education  of  students  has  become  an 
emphasized  and  promoted  notion  in  the  area  of  public  schools. 
Filipczak,  Lordeman,  and  Friedman  (1977)  reported  that  many  educa- 
tors and  psychologists  have  asserted  that  for  optimal  education  to  be 
obtained,  parents  must  be  involved  in  children's  education.  Several 
authors  have  noted  the  school's  responsibility  for  encouraging 
parents  to  become  involved  (Abramowitz,  1976;  Karnes  & Zehrback, 

1 975;  Meggitt,  1977;  Nelson  & Bloom,  1973;  Samuels,  1973;  Zwick,  1974). 

Filipczak  et  al . (1977)  noted  in  a thorough  review  of  related 
literature  that  increased  parent  involvement  in  students'  education 
is  a worthwhile  goal;  howevever,  "while  the  advantages  of  parent  in- 
volvement are  claimed  to  be  numerous,  the  linkages  between  the  in- 
creased involvement  and  the  subsequent  benefits  are  not  often  clearly 
stated"  (p.  13).  Filipczak  et  al . (1977)  concluded  the  following: 

Considerably  more  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to 
stating  clear  objectives  and  to  precise  measurement 
and  evaluation  of  parent  programs.  Without  care- 
ful development,  evaluation,  and  dissemination  of 
sound  parental  participation  programs,  there  will 
be  proliferation  of  programs  with  vague  objectives 
and  untested  assumptions  that  will  not  succeed  and 
will  only  lead  to  greater  disenchantment  of  school 
personnel  and  parents  with  each  other,  (p.  1) 

Classroom  teachers  are  the  people  who  are  primarily  responsible 
for  delivering  the  educational  program  to  students;  therefore,  it 
would  be  beneficial  for  educational  admini strators  to  determine  if  a 
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relationship  exists  between  parental  involvement  and  teacher  morale. 

It  would  be  valuable  to  determine  whether  parental  involvement  leads  to 
a feeling  of  closeness  and  support  thereby  promoting  improved  morale 
among  teachers. 

The  North  Florida  urban  school  district  where  this  study  was  con- 
ducted maintains  the  attitude  that  parents  can  have  tremendous  impact 
upon  the  success  a child  experiences  in  school.  This  district  has  for 
two  years  concentrated  efforts  on  the  theme  that,  "Education  Is  A 
Family  Affair."  Evidence  in  support  of  this  thrust  includes  the 
foil  owing: 

1.  A planned  open-house  conducted  in  each  school  in  the 
district  twice  yearly.  Parent  and  citizen  response 
was  high,  with  over  60,000  parents  and  interested 
persons  participating  in  the  most  recent  open  house 
activity. 

2.  Individual  School  Parent-Teacher-Student  Associations 
have  increased  in  membership  and  activities. 

3.  A district-wide  school  volunteer  program  has  flour- 
ished as  a result  of  the  emphasis  on  community  involve- 
ment in  the  district's  schools. 

4.  With  increased  emphasis  on  parental  involvement,  and 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  95-561,  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1978,  the  County's  ESEA  Title  I Project 
held  its  first  election  of  a District  wide  Parent 
Advisory  Council  in  June,  1979. 

5.  Since  early  1978,  input  from  parents,  gathered  through 
surveys,  at  workshops,  seminars  and  parent  involvement 
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conferences  has  indicated  a need  for  a parent  re- 
source center  ("A  Proposal  for  Impl ementation-- 
Parent  Resource  Center,"  1979). 

This  school  district  supports  the  idea  that  parental  involve- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  significant  developments  of  the  70' s and 
the  idea  that  home  and  school  should  work  as  partners  to  educate  the 
child.  The  school  district  in  which  this  study  was  conducted  upholds 
the  research  that  parents  can  effectively  enhance  their  children's 
basic  skills  through  cooperative  efforts  between  teachers  and  parents. 
If  this  is  the  case,  it  becomes  important  to  look  at  the  effects  in- 
creased parent  involvement  has  upon  teacher  attitudes.  The  question 
that  needs  to  be  answered  is:  Does  the  increased  willingness  and  ap- 

preciation of  parents  have  an  effect  upon  the  morale  of  teachers?  If 
the  impact  of  parental  involvement  can  be  positively  linked  with  high 
teacher  morale,  a domino  effect  could  possibly  exist.  A high  level  of 
parental  involvement  existing  in  a school  where  teacher  morale  was  also 
high  could  have  positive  implications  with  relationship  to  student 
success. 

Parental  involvement  activities  can  lead  to  both  positive  and 
negative  consequences,  for  both  institutions  and  individuals.  Examina- 
tions of  these  outcomes  will  provide  the  information  needed  for  deci- 
sions about  what  constitutes  effective  parental  involvement  practices. 
This  study  was  an  attempt  to  examine  one  of  the  facets  of  the  current 
emphasis  on  parental  involvement:  the  relationship  that  exists 

between  the  level  of  parental  involvement  and  the  level  of  teacher 
morale  in  11  selected  elementary  schools. 
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In  a review  of  related  literature,  Bergeth  (1970),  reported  that 
most  people  in  the  fields  of  education  and  psychology  agree  that  high 
teacher  morale  is  desirable.  Koura  (1963)  conducted  an  investigation 
of  16  high  schools  in  Dearborn,  Michigan,  and  found  a significant 
relationship  between  high  teacher  morale  and  high  student  achievement. 
Leedy  (1975)  concluded  that  schools  having  a high  degree  of  openness 
and  teacher  morale  exhibited  higher  levels  of  student  achievement. 

Many  variables  relating  to  teacher  morale  have  been  studied.  Some 
of  the  variables  studied  were  administrative  behavior,  teacher  salary, 
and  personal  characteristics  of  teachers  (Hedlund  & Brown,  1951; 

Miller,  1959;  National  Education  Association  Research  Bulletin,  1969). 
However,  the  writer  found  that  little  research  has  been  undertaken  to 
study  teacher  morale  as  it  relates  to  parent  involvement.  Filipczak 
et  al . (1  977)  called  for  the  evaluation  of  programs  pertaining  to 
parent  involvement.  Components  emphasizing  parental  involvement  are 
becoming  prevalent  in  many  specially  funded  projects.  School  systems 
are  placing  a great  deal  of  emphasis  upon  involving  parents  in  their 
child's  educational  program.  Since  teachers  are  the  people  who  are 
primarily  responsible  for  delivering  the  program  to  the  students,  it  is 
wise  to  examine  the  relationships  that  different  degrees  of  parental 
involvement  have  with  the  morale  level  of  teachers.  Handley  and  Shill 
(cited  in  Spivey,  1977)  hypothesized  that  teachers  who  hold  more  favor- 
able attitudes  toward  students  and  who  express  more  job  satisfaction 
tend  to  promote  student  motivation  and  achievement  more  effectively. 

Blocker  and  Richardson  (1963)  reported  that  in  some  of  the  earliest 
morale  research  conducted  in  the  field  of  education,  the  term  morale 
was  used  interchangeably  with  the  term  job  satisfaction.  Maier  (1973), 
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an  industrial  psychologist,  has  differentiated  between  the  terms  morale 

and  job  satisfaction  (pp.  95-98).  Maier  noted  that  "the  term  morale 

is  a group  concept  referring  to  the  relationships  existing  in  a group 

of  individuals"  (p.  95).  Maier  (1973)  distinguished  the  term  job 

satisfaction  from  the  term  morale  by  the  following  statement. 

Like  attraction  to  the  group,  job  satisfaction  rep- 
resents an  individual's  reaction.  Its  relationship 
to  morale  resides  in  the  fact  that  job  satisfaction 
is  influenced  by  one's  associates  or  teammates  and 
by  the  leadership.  However,  job  satisfaction  is 
also  influenced  by  individual  adjustments  to  the 
job,  and  thus  represents  a complex  of  satisfactions. 

(P.  98) 

Bentley  and  Rempel  (1970)  acknowledged  the  ideas  of  industrial  psycholo 
gists  in  the  organization  of  the  Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire.  They 
incorporated  the  ideas  of  "task  achievement"  and  "needs  satisfaction" 
into  the  instrument  (p.  1).  The  Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire  has  been 
cited  as  a morale  inventory. 


Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  problem  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  there  was  a relation 
ship  between  teacher  morale  and  level  of  parent  involvement. 

The  following  are  statements  of  the  subproblems  which  have  been 
addressed  in  this  study: 

1.  Was  there  a difference  in  overall  total  scores  on  the 
Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire  for  groups  of  teachers  at 
schools  categorized  (high  or  low)  according  to  each 
of  the  three  areas  of  parent  involvement? 

Was  there  a difference  in  morale  scores  for  single 
Factors  One  through  Ten  on  the  Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire 


2. 
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for  groups  of  teachers  at  schools  categorized  (high 
or  low)  according  to  each  of  the  three  areas  of 
parent  involvement? 

Conclusions  were  drawn  regarding  the  morale  factor  scores  of 
each  school  and  the  level  of  parent  involvement  in  each  of  the  three 
areas  of  parent  involvement. 

Del imintations  and  Limitations 


Data  for  this  study  were  collected  during  the  months  of  April 
and  May,  1979.  The  study  was  confined  to  11  preselected  elementary 
schools  in  1 North  Florida  urban  school  district.  All  full-time 
teachers  at  the  selected  schools  were  given  a voluntary  option  to 
respond  (see  Appendix  A). 

The  Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire  was  used  to  collect  data  about 
teacher  morale.  It  should  be  noted  that  administration  of  a morale 
inventory  to  a group  of  teachers  could  be  a morale  booster  itself. 
Goldman  (cited  in  Buros,  1972),  in  a critical  review  of  the  Opinionaire, 
noted  that 


the  reliability  of  the  instrument  is  fair,  that 
strong  support  for  its  validity  is  lacking,  and 
that  the  representativeness  of  its  norms  is 
questionable.  ...  A researcher  who  must  at- 
tempt to  measure  morale  quantitatively  might 
find  solace  in  its  use.  (p.  591) 


Rosner  (cited  in  Buros,  1972)  reported  the  following: 
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In  summary,  the  Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire  is  a 
thoughtfully  constructed  instrument  designed  to 
assess  teacher  morale.  Its  principal  utility 
at  this  point  is  as  a research  tool.  Additional 
data  are  required  to  support  its  validity  as  a 
measure  of  teacher  morale.  Given  such  data,  it 
would  then  be  useful  to  establish  more  representa- 
tive and  varied  teacher  and  school  norms,  (p.  592) 

Generalizations  were  not  made  to  any  population  other  than  the 
schools  where  the  Opinionaire  was  administered.  Teacher  responses  to 
the  Opinionaire  items  were  regarded  as  their  true  feelings  concerning 
each  item  statement  in  regard  to  their  teaching  situation. 

Justification  for  the  Study 

Filipczak  et  al . (1977)  noted  that  "within  the  educational  litera- 
ture, frequent  calls  are  made  for  more  parental  involvement  in  the 
schools"  (p.  3).  Many  educators  and  psychologists  have  asserted  that 
for  optimal  education  to  be  obtained,  parents  must  be  involved  in 
student's  education  (Filipczak  et  al . , 1977).  Some  authors  have 
stressed  the  importance  of  parental  involvement  and  have  noted  the 
school's  responsibility  for  getting  parents  involved  (Karnes  & 

Zehrbach,  1975;  Nelson  & Bloom,  1973;  Samuels,  1973;  Zwick,  1974). 

The  school  district  selected  for  this  study  requires  that  each 
school  have  a Local  School  Advisory  Council  (Long,  Note  1).  Certain 
Federal  Projects  in  this  school  district  have  various  dimensions  of 
parent  involvement  such  as  parent  advisory  councils,  parent  representa- 
tives, and  parent  workshops  included  in  their  components  (Hennessy, 

Note  2).  The  school  board  and  superintendent  initiated  a project 
entitled  "Education,  A Family  Affair"  as  a means  of  getting  parents 
more  closely  in  touch  with  the  schools  (Long,  Note  3). 
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Efforts  such  as  planned  open  house  activities,  districtwide 
school  volunteer  programs,  and  parent  advisory  council  elections  are 
indicative  of  the  fact  that  this  particular  school  district  promotes 
the  idea  that  parents  can  have  tremendous  impact  upon  the  success  a 
child  experiences  in  school.  The  emphasis  placed  upon  involvement  of 
parents  in  the  education  of  their  children  in  this  school  district 
provides  some  basis  for  a study  examining  the  efficacy  of  these  ef- 
forts. Since  teachers  are  the  people  who  are  primarily  responsible  for 
delivering  the  educational  program  to  the  students,  a study  examining 
the  impact  of  parent  involvement  upon  teachers  would  be  beneficial  to 
educational  administrators.  Determining  whether  parental  involvement 
is  associated  with  a feeling  of  groupness  and  support  therefore  pro- 
moting improved  morale  among  teachers  would  contribute  to  the  body  of 
administrative  knowledge  available  to  practitioners.  The  interrelated 
factors  that  affect  teachers  should  be  of  concern  to  those  who  desire 
to  improve  the  teaching  and  learning  situation.  The  attitudes  of 
teachers  toward  their  work  environment  contribute  to  the  degree  and 
quality  of  the  school  educational  program.  Handley  and  Shill  (cited  in 
Spivey,  1977)  hypothesized  that  teachers  who  hold  more  favorable  at- 
titudes toward  students  and  who  express  more  job  satisfaction  tend  to 
promote  student  motivation  and  achievement  more  effectively.  Blocker 
and  Richardson  (1963)  pointed  out  that  the  assumption  which  underlies 
all  morale  research  in  the  area  of  education  is  that  high  teacher  morale 
makes  school  faculties  more  effective.  If  increased  parent  participation 
in  a school  program  could  be  found  to  relate  to  higher  teacher  morale, 
educational  administrators  could  seek  increased  parent  participation 
which,  in  turn,  might  produce  high  teacher  morale  thereby  positively 
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affecting  student  achievement  (Handley  & Shill,  cited  in  Spivey,  1977). 
This  study  is  an  attempt  to  look  at  how  the  increased  parental  involve- 
ment efforts  of  this  school  district  relate  to  faculty  morale  at 
selected  elementary  schools.  No  attempt  is  made  in  this  study  to  imply 
a causal  relationship  between  parental  involvement  and  high  teacher 
morale.  If  a relationship  is  found  to  exist,  causality  could  be  the 
subject  of  subsequent  research. 

Definition  of  Terms 

ADM.  Average  Daily  Membership  is  computed  by  dividing  the  number 
of  days  a student  is  enrolled  by  the  number  of  days  in  the  school  term. 

Area  assistant  superintendent.  One  of  the  five  area  assistant 
superintendents  who  is  in  charge  of  the  operation  of  schools  in  a 
specific  geographical  locale  within  the  selected  school  district. 

Educational  administrator.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  this 
term  will  include  superintendents,  assistant  superintendents,  and 
principals. 

Elementary  school.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  this  term  will 
be  used  to  refer  to  any  school  designated  as  such  by  the  administrators 
of  the  selected  school  district.  Grade  Kindergarten  through  Grade  Five 
are  often  contained  in  an  elementary  school. 

Factor  score.  This  is  a subcategory  score  on  the  Purdue  Teacher 
Opinionaire.  The  Opinionaire  breaks  morale  down  into  some  of  its 
dimensions  which  are  as  follows:  (1)  Teacher  Rapport;  (2)  Satisfaction 

with  Teaching;  (3)  Rapport  Among  Teachers;  (4)  Teacher  Salary; 

(5)  Teacher  Load;  (6)  Curriculum  Issue;  (7)  Teacher  Status;  (8)  Com- 
munity Support  for  Education;  (9)  School  Facilities;  (10)  Community 
Pressures. 
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Job  satisfaction.  Job  satisfaction  represents  an 
individual's  reaction.  Its  relationship  to  morale 
resides  in  the  fact  that  job  satisfaction  is  in- 
fluenced by  one's  associates  or  teammates  and  by 
the  leadership.  However,  job  satisfaction  is  also 
influenced  by  individual  adjustments  to  the  job, 
and  thus  represents  a complex  of  satisfactions. 

(Maier,  1973,  p.  98) 

Level  of  parent  involvement.  Parent  involvement  will  include  the 
activities  of  parents  of  school  children  in  three  different  areas. 

These  areas  will  include  decision  or  policy  making,  vol unteerism,  and 
minimum  support.  Schools  will  be  categorized  as  high  or  low  based  on 
each  of  the  three  different  areas  of  parent  involvement.  This  cate- 
gorization will  be  based  on  three  items:  percentage  of  attendance  at 

fall  and  spring  open  house  and  area  assistant  superintendents'  designa- 
tion, school  records  or  input,  and  membership  rolls. 

Minimum  support.  This  term  refers  to  the  proportion  of  parents 
who  belong  to  at  least  one  formal  school  organization  at  that  particular 
school  (Parent  Teacher  Organization,  Parent  Teacher  Association,  or 
other  not  to  include  the  Local  School  Advisory  Council).  If  no  such 
organizations  exist,  the  school  is  categorized  as  low  in  this  area  of 
parent  involvement.  The  proportion  is  formed  by  looking  at  the  number 
of  parents  enrolled  in  a formal  school  organization  as  compared  to  the 
Average  Daily  Membership  of  the  school. 

Percentage  of  Attendance.  This  refers  to  the  number  of  persons 
attending  open  house  as  compared  to  the  Average  Daily  Membership  of 
the  school  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  statistical  reporting  period. 

Policy/decision  making.  This  refers  to  the  extent  to  which  parents 
are  involved  in  joint  decision  making  with  the  school  in  formulating 
policy,  implementing  policy,  and  acting  as  a watchdog  on  policy  decisions. 
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Principals  and  teachers  were  asked  to  indicate  the  extent  of  parent 
policy  and  decision  making  at  the  school  level. 

Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire.  Bentley  and  Rempel  (1970)  revised 
their  earlier  version  of  the  Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire,  and  it  includes 
ten  dimensions  of  morale  as  it  relates  to  teachers.  This  morale  in- 
ventory is  a research  tool  for  quantitative  measurement  of  morale. 

School  district.  A school  system  in  the  state  of  Florida  serving 
the  entire  county  where  it  is  located  will  be  identified  as  a school 
district  for  the  purpose  of  this  study. 

Teacher  morale.  This  term  refers  to  a group  concept  pertaining 
to  the  relationships  existing  in  a group  of  individuals.  It  is  associ- 
ated closely  with  the  idea  of  group  task  achievement.  Operationally, 
for  this  study,  teacher  morale  is  defined  to  be  the  factor  scores  and 
total  score  obtained  from  the  100  items  comprising  the  Purdue  Teacher 
Opinionaire.  The  morale  as  it  relates  to  each  school  will  be  the 
median  score  on  the  Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire. 

Volunteerism.  This  term  refers  to  the  number  of  personnel  who  are 
parents  and  have  been  actively  involved  in  aiding  the  school  in  some 
type  of  volunteer  role.  The  ratio  will  be  the  number  of  volunteer 
parents  compared  to  the  Average  Daily  Membership  of  the  school. 

Organization  of  the  Report 

Chapter  I contains  an  introduction,  a statement  of  the  problem, 
delimitations  and  limitations,  a justification  of  the  study,  definition 
of  terms,  and  a summary  of  the  organization  of  the  report.  A review  of 
the  literature  is  presented  in  Chapter  II.  Chapter  II  is  a summary  of 
literature  related  to  morale  both  in  industry  and  in  education  as 
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well  as  a review  of  the  literature  related  to  parental  involvement  in 
the  education  of  students.  Chapter  III  delineates  the  procedures 
that  were  employed  in  the  study.  Research  findings  are  presented  in 
Chapter  IV.  Conclusions  are  drawn  and  recommendations  for  further 
study  are  made  in  Chapter  V. 


Notes 

1.  Long,  F.  Personal  communication,  November  27,  1978. 

2.  Hennessy,  S.  Personal  communication,  December  4,  1978. 

3.  Long,  F.  Personal  communication,  November  27,  1978. 


CHAPTER  II 

REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 
Introduction 

The  Review  of  Related  Literature  is  organized  in  a sequential 
manner.  A summary  of  selected  classic  morale  studies  in  industry  is 
presented.  A discussion  of  job  satisfaction  and  morale  is  also  given. 
Early  as  well  as  recent  studies  in  education  where  the  terms  job 
satisfaction  and  morale  have  been  used  interchangeably  are  presented 
following  the  job  satisfaction-morale  delineation.  A brief  report  on 
a few  contemporary  education  studies  that  deal  with  morale  follows. 

A section  of  the  background  of  the  Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire  and  the 
validity  and  reliability  of  this  instrument  is  included.  The  final 
section  views  parent  involvement  in  terms  of  its  current  status  in 
education. 


Classic  Morale  Studies  in  Industry 

Beginning  in  the  1930's,  studies  were  conducted  in  which  the  re- 
lationship between  morale  and  productivity  was  examined  (Kornhouser  & 
Sharp,  1932).  This  relationship  was  studied;  however,  little  attention 
was  directed  toward  understanding  the  reasons  for  the  relationship 
between  the  two . Spivey  (1977)  reported  that 

perhaps  the  first  systematic  research  done  to  expose 
this  "human  factor"  in  work  situations  was  that  done 
by  Elton  Mayo  at  the  Hawthorne  plant  of  the  Western 
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Electric  Company  during  the  period  1927-1932.  These 
studies  started  an  avalanche  of  interest  in  human 
relations,  job  satisfaction,  and  morale,  (p.  18) 

Spivey  (1977)  also  pointed  out  that  most  authors  in  the  management  area 

have  indicated  that  these  studies  were  a turning  point  in  administrative 

theory  and  management.  Siegel  (1969)  also  supported  this  belief 

(Chap.  18). 

As  a result  of  these  studies,  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  study 
of  morale.  During  the  1950's,  the  cause  and  effect  relationship  between 
morale  and  productivity  was  questioned.  Brayfield  and  Crockett  (1955) 
concluded  in  a review  of  literature  that  there  was  little  evidence  of 
an  appreciable  relationship  between  worker  attitude  and  job  per- 
formance. 

Spivey  (1977)  reported  on  Herzberg's  1957  review  of  some  26  morale 
studies.  These  studies  cited  some  quantitative  relationship  between  a 
measure  of  productivity  and  measures  of  job  attitudes.  Spivey  (1977) 
noted  that  for  14  of  these  studies,  workers  with  positive  job  attitudes 
showed  higher  productivity  than  those  with  negative  attitudes.  In  nine 
of  the  studies,  no  relationship  between  attitudes  and  productivity  was 
shown.  These  findings  can  be  associated  with  the  conclusions  of 
Brayfield  and  Crockett  (1955).  Herzberg,  Mausner,  and  Snyderman 
(1959,  p.  102)  suggested  that  there  was  a need  for  more  studies  cov- 
ering a broader  spectrum  of  educational  and  occupational  background  in 
the  areas  of  job  attitudes  and  job  performance. 

Cooper  (N.D.),  in  a review  of  related  literature,  cited  Vroom 
(1964)  by  saying  that  there  is  a more  direct  relationship  between  morale 
and  productivity  for  persons  employed  in  supervisory,  professional, 
technical,  and  executive  positions. 
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The  studies  of  employee  morale  in  industrial  settings  provided  the 
initial  framework  for  calling  attention  to  teacher  morale  and  its  ef- 
fects on  educational  settings.  Blocker  and  Richardson  (1963)  reported 
that: 


during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  educational  litera- 
ture has  seen  a rapid  proliferation  of  articles  dealing 
with  morale,  a term  that  was  virtually  unknown  prior 
to  World  War  I and  which  received  scant  attention  from 
educators  until  the  advent  of  World  War  II.  (p.  200) 

As  long  ago  as  1938,  Burton  (cited  in  Bergeth,  1970)  pointed  out 
that  in  comparison  with  the  insights  into  the  investigations  of  morale 
in  the  area  of  industry,  there  was  a lack  of  objective  investigation 
of  morale  in  the  area  of  education. 


Job  Satisfaction-Morale 


Whitlock  (cited  in  Bergeth,  1970)  attempted  to  define  morale  by 
listing  35  definitions.  These  definitions  were  selected  from  the  works 
of  authors  in  the  fields  of  sociology,  psychology,  industrial  management, 
military,  and  education.  Bergeth  (1970)  noted  the  following  definitions 
taken  from  Whitlock's  list  as  attempts  to  define  the  concept  of  morale 
and  indicators  of  the  scope  and  importance  of  morale  as  a factor  to 
consider  in  organizations. 

1.  a climate  of  satisfaction  arising  from  good  inter- 
personal relations  and  a feeling  among  employees  that 
they  are  progressing  toward  mutually  accepted  and 
worthwhile  goals 

2.  the  positive  aspect  of  a condition  of  which  the 
negative  side  is  unrest 

3.  morale  is  made  up  of  the  attitudes,  emotions  and 
consequent  behaviors  of  individual  . . . morale  is 
one  of  those  intangibles  of  the  spirit  which  is 
essential  if  any  group  is  to  put  forth  its  best 
cooperative  effort 

4.  the  collective  feelings  and  attitudes  of  a teacher 
group  related  to  their  duties,  responsibilities,  goals, 
and  supervisors  and  fellow  workers 
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5.  the  pleasurable  emotional  state  resulting  from 
the  appraisal  of  one's  job  as  achieving  or  facilitat- 
ing the  achievement  of  one's  job  values.  Job  dis- 
satisfaction is  the  unpl easurable  emotional  state 
resulting  from  the  appraisal  of  one's  job  as  frus- 
trating or  blocking  the  attainment  of  one's  job 
values  or  as  entailing  disvalues.  Job  satisfaction 
and  dissatisfaction  are  a function  of  the  perceived 
relationship  between  what  one  wants  from  one's  job 
and  what  one  perceives  it  as  offering  or  entailing. 

(pp.  8-9) 

Guba  (cited  in  Bergeth,  1970)  considered  morale  to  be  the  inter- 
action and  relationships  among  role-expectation,  needs-dispositions, 
and  institutional  goals.  Guba  reported  that  the  morale  of  an  individual 
depends 


on  how  well  he  can  anticipate  satisfying  role- 
expectations  and  personal  needs-dispositions 
simultaneously  . . . how  clearly  he  perceives 
logical  appropriateness  of  his  role  expectations 
with  the  goals  of  the  institution,  (p.  10) 

Stouffer  (cited  in  Maier,  1973,  p.  95)  reported  that  the  term 
morale  is  associated  with  a group  concept  referring  to  the  relation- 
ships existing  in  a group  of  individuals.  Maier  (1973)  supported  the 
idea  of  morale  being  related  to  a group  of  individuals.  Maier  (1973) 
also  noted  at  least  three  group  conditions  affecting  morale: 

(a)  the  extent  to  which  members  of  a group  have  a 
common  goal;  (b)  the  extent  to  which  the  goal  is 
regarded  as  worthwhile;  (c)  the  extent  to  which 
members  feel  the  goal  can  be  achieved,  (p.  95) 

Maier  (1973)  continued  the  discussion  of  morale  and  group  processes  by 

establishing  the  similarities  and  differences  between  morale  and  job 

satisfaction.  Maier  (1973)  reported  the  following: 

Job  Satisfaction.  Like  attraction  to  the  group,  job 
satisfaction  represents  an  individual's  reaction. 

Its  relation  to  morale  resides  in  the  fact  that  job 
satisfaction  is  influenced  by  one's  associates  or 
teammates  and  by  leadership.  However,  job  satisfaction 
is  also  influenced  by  individual  adjustments  to  the  job, 
and  thus  represent  a complex  of  satisfactions,  (p.  98) 
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Maier  (1973)  pointed  out  that  job  satisfaction  is  a phenomenon  that  is 
related  to  morale,  but  at  the  same  time  unique.  He  noted  that  this 
uniqueness  contributes  to  the  discrepancies  in  the  relationship  between 
productivity  and  the  various  morale  measures.  Maier  (1973)  illustrated 
the  fact  that  morale  is  often  associated  with  similar  terms.  Maier 
(1973,  p.  97)  reported  that  it  became  necessary  to  develop  more  specific 
concepts  when  attempting  to  measure  morale  and  productivity.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  concepts  such  as  group  cohesiveness,  supportive  be- 
havior, attraction  to  the  group,  job  attitudes,  and  job  satisfaction 
have  been  used  and,  although  more  restrictive  in  meaning,  have  more 
than  one  dimension.  Maier  (1973)  stated  that  "it  is  now  believed  that 
descriptions  of  group  organizations  must  be  multidimensional"  (p.  97). 
Bergeth  (1970)  reported  that  "investigators  of  morale  in  fields  other 
than  education  have  emphasized  that  morale  is  multidimensional  and  not 
a unidimensional  concept"  (p.  12).  Educational  researchers  (Blocker  & 
Richardson,  1963;  Call,  1958;  Rempel  & Bentley,  1964)  have  noted  that 
in  past  morale  studies  in  education,  the  concept  of  morale  has  been 
reported  as  being  unidimensional  rather  than  multidimensional. 

Bergeth  (1970),  in  a review  of  related  literature,  supported  the 
idea  that  morale  should  be  considered  multidimensional  and  contended 
that  only  instruments  taking  into  consideration  the  multidimensional 
aspects  of  morale  should  be  utilized  in  its  study. 

Job  Satisfaction  and  Morale:  Early  Studies  in  Education 

Blocker  and  Richardson  (1963)  reported  that  some  of  the  earliest 
morale  research  conducted  in  the  field  of  education  actually  dealt  with 
what  was  tentatively  identified  as  job  satisfaction.  It  was  noted  in 
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the  Blocker  and  Richardson  report  that  the  different  terms,  morale  and 
job  satisfaction,  have  been  used  interchangeably.  These  authors  noted 
that  "any  division  of  studies  into  these  two  categories  is  bound  to  be 
arbitrary  and  to  contain  a considerable  amount  of  overlapping"  (p.  200). 
In  a critical  review  of  25  years  of  morale  research  in  the  field  of 
education,  Blocker  and  Richardson  (1963)  separated  the  related  studies 
into  job  satisfaction  studies  and  morale  studies.  The  authors  noted 
that  the  studies  reported  did  not  really  distinguish  between  the  terms 
job  satisfaction  and  morale. 

Hoppock  (cited  in  Blocker  & Richardson,  1963)  identified  items 

that  distinguished  between  high  and  low  scoring  teachers  on  four  basic 

attitude  scales.  Hoppock' s findings  were  as  follows: 

The  satisfied  teachers  enjoyed  better  relationships 
with  superiors  and  associates,  showed  less  evidence 
of  emotional  maladjustment,  and  worked  in  cities  of 
above  ten  thousand  in  population,  (p.  201) 

Blocker  and  Richardson  (1963)  reported  that  Hoppock' s study  was  "one  of 

the  most  competent  ever  done"  (p.  201). 

In  1940,  McClusky  and  Strayer  (cited  in  Blocker  & Richardson,  1963) 
continued  the  work  done  by  Hoppock.  They  developed  a teacher  situation 
test  that  included  all  aspects  of  a teacher's  environment. 

Bidwell  (1955)  concluded  that  convergence  of  teachers'  expectations 
and  perceptions  regarding  administrative  behavior  is  accompanied  by 
satisfaction  in  teaching  and  divergence  of  these  variables  is  ac- 
companied by  dissatisfaction. 

It  has  been  reported  in  studies  related  to  job  satisfaction  that 
the  concept  of  morale  should  be  thought  of  as  many  related  factors. 

In  1956,  Monford  (cited  in  Blocker  & Richardson,  1963)  found  that  most 
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important  were  a helpful  supervisor,  freedom  to  plan  and  teach,  and 
good  relations  with  coworkers. 

Leipold  and  Yarbough  (1949)  found  the  most  important  factors  that 
school  people  felt  affected  morale  related  to  the  teacher,  his  physical 
environment,  and  his  supervisors.  It  has  been  reported  in  several 
studies  (Bidwell,  1955;  Davis,  Ware,  & Shapiro,  1963;  Pryor,  1964; 
Redefer,  1959;  Wood,  1968)  that  the  administrator  is  a key  person  who 
plays  a great  role  in  establishing  the  morale  level  of  teachers.  The 
behavior  pattern  of  the  administrator  has  a dramatic  effect  upon  the 
morale  of  teachers. 

As  early  as  1953,  Anderson  (cited  in  Blocker  & Richardson,  1963) 
employed  the  use  of  a questionnaire  to  relate  teacher  morale  to  student 
achievement.  Anderson  concluded  that  secondary  school  teachers  in 
schools  showing  high  student  achievement  appear  to  have  higher  morale 
than  teachers  in  schools  of  relatively  low  student  achievement.  Blocker 
and  Richardson  (1963)  noted  that  Anderson's  study  represented  an  at- 
tempt to  objectively  demonstrate  that  high  teacher  morale  is  good  for 
schools. 

Stosberg  (1957)  studied  the  relationship  between  quality  education 
and  teacher  morale  in  selected  Orange  County,  Florida,  elementary 
schools.  He  reported  that  the  morale  tendency  of  teachers  varies  with 
the  quality  of  the  educational  program  at  the  school.  Higher  morale 
scores  were  found  at  elementary  schools  with  a higher  quality  educa- 
tional program.  Here  again,  it  was  projected  that  a high  level  of 
teacher  morale  is  good  for  schools.  It  has  been  reported  in  some 
studies  that  teachers  with  a high  morale  level  have  better  rapport 
with  students  and  parents  (Hodges,  1958;  Lolis,  1962).  Support  is 
again  given  to  the  idea  that  high  teacher  morale  is  good  for  schools. 
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Job  Satisfaction  and  Morale:  Recent  Studies  in  Education 

The  terms  job  satisfaction  and  teacher  morale  are  sometimes  used 
interchangeably  in  recent  educational  studies.  Kirkpatrick  (1964)  re- 
ported that  the  foil ov/i ng  factors  were  major  elements  in  job  satisfac- 
tion: formal  relationships  with  administration,  quality  of  leadership, 

job  situation,  work  situation  attributes,  and  salary.  Johnson  (1967) 
reported  on  14  factors  generally  accepted  as  contributing  to  teacher 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction.  The  factors  identified  were  academic 
achievement,  recognition,  interpersonal  relations,  responsibility, 
advancement,  salary,  job  security,  personal  life,  status,  working  con- 
ditions, policy  and  administration,  supervision,  and  the  work  itself. 

Walker  (1975)  and  Galloway  (1975)  concluded  from  their  studies  that 
there  is  a significant  positive  relationship  between  the  leadership 
behavior  of  the  principal  and  teacher  morale.  Bergeth  (1970)  reported 
that,  with  virtually  the  same  environmental  factors  operating,  high  or 
low  morale  can  be  induced  depending  upon  the  behavior  pattern  of  the 
administrator  of  the  school. 

Koura  (1963)  conducted  an  investigation  of  16  high  schools  in 
Dearborn,  Michigan,  and  found  a significant  relationship  between  high 
teacher  morale  and  high  student  achievement.  Eichborn  (1973),  however, 
found  no  significant  relationship  between  composite  morale  scores  of 
elementary  teachers  on  the  Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire  and  the  change  in 
learning  rate  of  pupils.  In  1975,  Leedy  (cited  in  Spivey,  1977)  com- 
pleted a study  reporting  that  schools  having  a high  degree  of  openness 
and  teacher  morale  exhibited  higher  levels  of  student  academic  achieve- 
ment. Bergeth  (1970)  in  a review  of  literature,  concluded  by  saying 
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that  "there  is  general  agreement  that  quite  apart  from  any  effect 
morale  might  have  on  teaching  effectiveness,  high  morale  is  desirable" 
(p.  19). 

Although  industrial  psychologists  have  provided  specific  differen- 
tiation between  the  terms  morale  and  job  satisfaction,  the  terms  have 
been  used  interchangeably  in  recent  educational  studies.  In  some 
studies,  the  term  morale  has  been  utilized  as  it  appears  in  the  Bentley 
and  Rempel  (1970)  Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire. 

Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire 

Bentley  and  Rempel  (1970)  reported  that  many  different  instruments 
and  devices  to  measure  morale  and  job  satisfaction  have  been  developed. 
These  authors  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  devices  to  measure  morale 
were  designed  for  specific  occupations.  Bentley  and  Rempel  (1970) 
pointed  out  that  the  few  scales  that  measure  teacher  morale  have  had 
limited  use  since  "they  seem  to  have  unknown  validity  and  reliability" 

(p.  2). 

Bentley  and  Rempel  (1970)  reported  that  two  approaches  have  been 
used  to  measure  teacher  morale  or  teacher  job  satisfaction.  Hoppock 
(cited  in  Bentley  and  Rempel,  1970)  developed  one  approach  where  the 
individual  estimates  his  own  morale  or  job  satisfaction.  This  was  used 
by  Hoppock  in  a study  of  job  satisfaction  in  1935.  The  other  approach 
is  the  one  like  Bentley  and  Rempel  (1970)  designed  in  the  Purdue  Teacher 
Opinionaire.  In  this  approach,  an  individual  is  asked  to  make  "quali- 
tative judgments  and  express  his  feelings  about  the  person  or  persons 
and  things  in  his  environment  that  may  be  related  to  his  morale"  (p.  2). 
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The  authors  noted  that  this  approach  was  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
initial  Purdue  Teacher  Morale  Inventory  in  1961. 

Bentley  and  Rempel  described  the  purpose  and  use  of  the  Purdue 
Teacher  Opinionaire  as  follows: 

The  Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire  is  designed  to  provide  a 
measure  of  teacher  morale.  Not  only  does  the  Opinionaire 
yield  a total  score  indicating  the  general  level  of  a 
teacher 1 s morale,  but  it  also  provides  meaningful  sub- 
scores which  break  down  morale  into  some  of  its  dimen- 
sions. The  ten  categories  included  are:  (1)  Teacher 

Rapport  with  Principal;  (2)  Satisfaction  with  Teaching; 

(3)  Rapport  Among  Teachers;  (4)  Teacher  Salary; 

(5)  Teacher  Load;  (6)  Curriculum  Issues;  (7)  Teacher 
Status;  (8)  Community  Support  of  Education;  (9)  School 
Facilities  and  Services;  and  (10)  Community  Pressures. 

The  instrument  can  be  useful  to  school  administrators, 
school  staff,  and  researchers  who  desire  an  objective 
and  practical  index  of  teacher  morale  in  particular 
schools  or  school  systems.  Comparisons  can  be  made 
among  teachers  when  grouped  by  schools,  grade  levels, 
subject  areas,  tenure  status,  etc.  The  Opinionaire  pro- 
vides specific  and  valid  information  about  crucial 
problems  and  tensions  which  concern  the  faculty  and  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  their  morale.  Very  basic  to  improv- 
ing the  level  of  morale  is  an  adequate  understanding 
and  diagnosis  of  how  teachers  feel  about  their  particular 
school  situation,  (p.  1) 

Bentley  and  Rempel  (1970)  noted  that  some  authorities  consider  morale 
to  be  a continuous  variable.  The  authors  pointed  out  that  "certain 
analysts  have  been  thinking  of  morale  within  the  framework  of  organiza- 
tional theory  and  problems  of  maintaining  the  organizations"  (p.  1). 
Bentley  and  Rempel  (1970)  reported  that  the  two  components  involved  in 
this  approach  are  "task-achievement"  and  needs  satisfaction"  (p.  1). 
Adhering  to  the  beliefs  of  industrial  psychologists,  Bentley  and  Rempel 
(1970)  noted  that  "morale  is  conceived  as  an  effect  related  to  the 
successful  interaction  among  individual  needs  and  incentives  and 
organizational  goals"  (p.  1).  The  conceptual  definition  of  the  term 
morale  level  that  is  used  in  the  Purdue  Teacher  Questionaire  is 
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he  level  of  morale  determined  by  the  extent  to 
which  an  individual's  needs  are  satisfied,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  individual  perceives  satisfac- 
tion as  stemming  from  the  total  job  situation,  (p.  1) 

The  definition  of  morale  given  by  Bentley  and  Rempel  (1970)  is  as 

follows: 

Morale  refers  to  the  professional  interest  and 
enthusiasm  that  a person  displays  toward  the 
achievement  of  individual  and  group  goals  in  a 
given  job  situation,  (p.  2) 

Bentley  and  Rempel  (1970)  explained  the  validation  procedures  of  the 

Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire  as  follows: 

The  145  item  instrument  was  validated  against  peer 
judgments  made  by  fellow  teachers.  The  peer  judg- 
ments were  obtained  from  the  teachers  at  the  time 
they  responded  to  the  Opinionaire.  To  accomplish 
the  peer  judgments,  a rating  form  was  attached  to 
the  Opinionaire.  In  a particular  school  system, 
teachers  were  asked  to  identify  by  name  on  the 
rating  form,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  faculty, 
from  three  to  ten  teachers  whom  they  considered  to 
have  the  highest  morale,  and  also  to  select  an 
equal  number  whom  they  considered  to  have  the  lowest 
morale.  The  teachers  were  asked  to  use  the  conceptual 
definition  of  morale  given  previously  in  making  their 
judgments.  On  the  basis  of  the  peer  judgments, 

'high,1  'middle,'  and  'low'  teacher  morale  groups 
were  identified.  To  determine  the  instrument's 
validity  against  the  peer  judgment  criterion,  mean 
Opinionaire  scores  were  calculated  for  each  of  these 
groups.  Differences  among  the  three  groups  were  in 
the  expected  direction  and  significant  beyond  the 
.05  level  of  significance,  (pp.  2-3) 

The  Opinionaire  was  administered  to  Oregon  and  Indiana  school  principals 

also.  The  difference  between  the  median  scores  for  teachers  and  the 

median  scores  for  principals  was  not  significant. 

Bentley  and  Rempel  (1970)  noted  that  the  fact  that  morale  is 
multidimensional  is  a point  of  agreement  among  recent  investigators. 
These  authors  contended  that  due  to  the  multidimensional  nature  of 
morale,  the  use  of  factor  analysis  methods  in  identifying  and  describing 
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these  dimensions  is  appropriate.  Bentley  and  Rempel  (1970)  noted  the 
fact  that  the  factor  analysis  approach  had  been  used  in  morale  studies 
in  industry  and  the  military.  Bentley  and  Rempel  described  the  re- 
liability of  the  Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire  in  the  following  statement: 

The  revised  form  was  administered  to  the  high  school 
faculties  with  20  or  more  teachers  in  Indiana  and 
Oregon.  The  60  Indiana  schools  were  a stratified 
random  sample  and  the  16  Oregon  schools  were  selected 
primarily  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  Four 
weeks  later  the  instrument  was  readministered  in  all 
of  the  schools  included  previously.  Altogether,  test- 
retest  data  were  obtained  for  3023  teachers.  There 
was  little  difference  between  the  means  and  standard 
deviations  for  both  total  and  factor  scores  for  the 
test  and  retest  administrations  of  the  Opinionaire. 


Parent  Involvement 


Filipczak  et  al . (1977)  noted,  in  a thorough  review  of  literature 
related  to  parent  involvement,  that  "within  the  educational  literature, 
frequent  calls  are  made  for  more  parental  involvement  in  the  schools" 
(p.  3). 

Filipczak  et  al . (1977)  reported  that  many  educators  and  psycholo- 
gists have  asserted  that  for  optimal  education  to  be  obtained,  parents 
must  be  involved  in  children's  education.  Some  authors  have  stressed 
the  importance  of  parental  involvement  and  have  noted  the  school's 
responsibility  for  getting  parents  involved  (Karnes  & Zehrback,  1975; 
Nelson  & Bloom,  1973;  Samuels,  1973;  Zwick,  1974). 

Some  authors  have  noted  that  parent  involvement  has  many  dimen- 
sions (Abramowitz,  1976;  Honig,  1975,  p.  7;  Meggitt,  1977;  Schmuck, 
1974).  A few  of  the  many  dimensions  of  parent  involvement  include 
policy  making,  parent  organizations,  and  volunteerism. 
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Filipczak  et  al . (1977)  reported  that  the  benefits  of  parent  in- 
volvement to  schools  and  parents  is  noted  in  numerous  articles  and 
books.  Some  of  these  benefits  are  extra  manpower  provided  for 
teachers,  reduction  of  adult-pupil  ratio,  enriched  school  programs 
through  volunteers'  resources  and  talents,  more  community  support, 
reduction  in  negative  attitudes  toward  schools  and  parent  education. 
Filipczak  et  al . also  mentioned  the  existing  literature  that  dealt  with 
methods  by  which  parent  involvement  can  be  implemented  in  the  schools. 
Filipczak  et  al . (1977)  concluded  that  the  literature  on  parent  in- 
volvement is  lacking  in  two  areas: 

(a)  reporting  measurable  outcomes;  and  (b)  evaluating 
the  effects  of  volunteer  activities  on  the  attitudes, 
behavior,  and/or  academic  achievement  of  students, 
parents,  teachers,  and  administration,  (p.  5) 

Another  deficiency  in  the  literature  on  volunteerism  was  noted  by 
Filipczak  et  al.  (1977).  It  was  reported  that  there  is  no  discussion 
of  the  cost-effectiveness  of  parent  volunteer  programs.  These  authors 
also  stated  that  "several  other  questions,  such  as  those  of  parent 
selection,  training,  and  attrition,  did  not  receive  special  attention" 
(p.  6).  Schmuck  (1974)  contended  that  joint  decision  making  by 
parents,  administrators,  and  teachers  would  have  an  outcome  resulting 
in  changed  relations  that  would  have  positive  benefits  for  all  par- 
ticipants. Norberger  (1976)  suggested  that  if  public  interest  in 
public  education  is  to  be  served  meaningfully  and  systematically,  there 
must  be  mechanisms  for  constructive  citizen  participation.  Filipczak 
et  al . (1977)  cited  the  areas  of  parent  policy  making  as  reported  by 
several  authors.  They  are  as  follows:  "formulating  policy,  implement- 

ing policy,  and  acting  as  a watchdog  on  policy  decisions"  (p.  12). 
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Filipczak  et  al.  (1977)  and  Meggitt  (1977)  suggested  that  parents 
will  feel  more  closely  associated  with  the  school  program  and, 
therefore,  more  supportive  if  allowed  to  take  a role  in  the  decision 
making  efforts  of  the  school.  Filipzcak  et  al . (1977)  reported  that 
the  area  of  policy  making  as  it  relates  to  parent  involvement  is 
the  least  documented  of  all  dimensions  of  parent  involvement. 

Filipczak  et  al . (1977)  stated  that  "the  actual  effects  of  increased 
parent  involvement  in  policy  making  are  not  yet  substantiated  in 
the  literature"  (p.  13). 

Citizen  participation  in  education  has  been  promoted  by  authors 
in  education  and  psychology  (Abramowitz,  1976;  Honig,  1975,  pp.  7-17; 
Meggitt,  1977;  Schaefer,  1972,  pp.  227-239).  Jones  and  Jones  (1976) 
have  prepared  a how-to-do-it  handbook  for  parents  who  want  to  increase 
their  participation  and  influence  in  the  education  of  students.  Such 
topics  as  "How  to  Get  Your  Parent  Group  Off  Its  Duff,"  "How  to  Wake  Up 
the  PTA,"  "How  to  Use  the  Press  and  Improve  Public  Relations,"  and  "How 
Parents  Can  Deal  Effectively  with  School  Bureaucrats"  are  examined  in 
this  handbook.  Filipczak  et  al . (1977)  concluded  the  following: 

If  the  efforts  of  educators  to  involve  parents  in 
schools  more  regularly  are  to  have  a high  payoff,  then 
considerably  more  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  evalua- 
tion of  these  efforts.  This  should  begin  with  a clear 
statement  of  the  causal  linkages  that  are  posited  to 
exist.  It  should  include  a very  specific  statement 
of  objectives  that  lends  itself  to  accurate  measure- 
ment. The  precise  procedures  to  be  used  should  be 
specified,  as  well  as  the  characteristics  of  the  parent 
and  student  populations  being  served.  . . . Until  such 
time  as  greater  attention  is  paid  to  these  needs,  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  potential  benefits  of  increased 
parental  involvement  in  school  for  parents,  students, 
and  schools  will  be  realized. 


CHAPTER  III 
PROCEDURES 

Introduction 

The  Procedures  section  of  this  report  is  organized  around  four 
topics  which  will  appear  in  the  following  order:  (1)  Study  Design; 

(2)  Selection  of  Schools:  Level  of  Parent  Involvement;  (3)  Instrumen- 
tation; and  (4)  Data  Analysis. 

Study  Design 

This  study  was  based  on  an  ex  post  facto  research  design.  Parent 
involvement  was  measured  in  three  different  areas:  decision  or  policy 

making,  volunteerism,  and  minimum  support.  Morale  scores  for  each 
school  were  determined  through  the  use  of  the  Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire. 
Each  school  was  examined  as  a separate  case. 

Selection  of  Schools:  Level  of  Parent  Involvement 

The  school  district  that  was  selected  for  this  study  was  chosen 
due  to  the  overt  efforts  made  to  increase  parental  involvement  in  the 
schools  as  well  as  the  ready  access  to  the  collection  of  data  in  this 
district. 

The  school  district  where  this  study  was  conducted  held  large 
school  based  open  house  activities  twice  during  the  1978-79  school 
year.  One  open  house  took  place  in  the  fall;  the  other  was  held 
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during  the  spring.  These  open  house  activities  were  entitled 
"Education,  A Family  Affair."  The  superintendent  of  schools  placed 
a great  deal  of  emphasis  upon  encouraging  parents  to  attend  these 
open  house  activities  and  special  programs  were  planned.  A great 
amount  of  publicity  centered  around  these  activities.  Due  to  the  great 
emphasis  placed  upon  the  importance  of  parent  attendance  at  these  two 
function  and  the  efforts  of  top  level  administration  to  rank  the 
schools  in  order  of  parent  attendance  at  the  two  functions,  this  re- 
searcher employed  the  percentages  of  parent  attendance  provided  by 
the  school  district  as  a preliminary  means  of  school  selection. 

The  school  district  is  divided  into  five  geographical  areas.  This 
researcher  selected  11  elementary  schools  that  were  from  each  represen- 
tative geographical  area  based  upon  parent  attendance  as  it  related  to 
student  membershp  at  each  respective  elementary  school.  Schools  from 
each  geographical  area  were  ranked  in  order  according  to  the  level 
of  attendance  at  both  the  fall  and  the  spring  open  house  activities. 

A school  with  a high  percentage  of  parent  attendance  as  well  as  a 
school  with  a low  percentage  of  parent  attendance  was  selected  from 
each  of  the  geographical  areas  for  both  the  fall  and  spring  open  house 
activities.  After  these  preliminary  selections  were  made,  area 
assistant  superintendents  were  interviewed  regarding  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  preliminary  selections.  Because  of  the  unique  nature  of 
the  school  district,  the  area  assistant  superintendents  in  this  school 
district  are  experienced  educators  who  have  worked  throughout  the 
district  and  are  familiar  with  the  schools.  These  contacts  were  able 
to  recommend  the  schools  they  felt  would  be  cooperative  and  appropri- 
ate for  the  study.  Following  these  interviews,  a final  selection  of 
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11  elementary  schools  was  made  (see  Appendix  B).  Two  schools  were 
elected  from  each  of  the  five  geographical  areas  with  the  exception 
of  one  area  where  three  schools  were  chosen.  In  geographical  area  IV, 
three  schools  were  chosen  due  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  schools 
that  ranked  low  on  attendance  of  parents  at  the  Fall  Open  House  did 
not  rank  as  low  as  another  school  had  ranked  at  the  Spring  Open  House; 
however,  the  area  assistant  superintendent  recommended  this  school  be 
included  in  the  study  because  of  the  unique  parental  involvement  pro- 
gram that  existed  at  that  school. 

The  schools  selected  were  also  examined  with  regard  to  volunteer- 
ism.  School  records,  principal  interviews,  and  input  from  teacher 
surveys  (see  Appendix  C)  were  utilized  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
parents  were  actively  involved  in  aiding  the  school  as  some  sort  of 
volunteer.  The  11  elementary  schools  were  ranked  according  to  the 
extent  of  volunteerism  at  the  school  level  (see  Appendix  D). 

The  area  of  minimum  support  as  it  relates  to  parent  involvement 
was  determined  by  examining  the  proportion  of  parents  who  belong  to 
at  least  one  formal  school  organization  at  that  particular  school 
(excluding  the  Local  School  Advisory  Council)  as  compared  to  the  ADM 
of  the  school.  If  no  such  organization  existed,  the  school  was  auto- 
matically categorized  as  "low"  in  this  area  of  parent  involvement 
(see  Appendix  E). 

Principals  were  questioned  about  the  level  of  parent  decision 
making  that  was  exhibited  at  their  particular  school.  Teachers  were 
surveyed  as  to  their  opinion  of  the  extent  to  which  parents  were  in- 
volved in  school  level  policy  and  decision  making. 
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The  level  of  parental  involvement  in  the  areas  of  vol unteerism, 
minimum  support,  and  policy/decision  making  was  determined  by  the 
writer  through  careful  examination  of  collected  data.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  rank  each  school  high,  medium,  or  low  in  each  of  the  three 
parental  involvement  areas.  In  a case  where  exact  determination  was 
difficult,  a noninexact  label  was  given  such  as  medium-high.  Each 
school  is  presented  as  a separate  case. 

A further  analysis  was  completed  (Fisher  Exact  Probability  Test) 
in  order  to  determine  whether  the  two  variables  (parental  involvement 
and  teacher  morale)  differ  in  the  proportion  of  cases  falling  into  the 
two  classifications  (high  or  low). 

Instrumentation 

The  Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire,  a 100  item  instrument  which  pro- 
vides for  a measure  of  teacher  morale,  was  developed  by  Bentley  and 
Rempel  in  1961.  It  was  revised  in  1970  to  include  ten  factors  which 
relate  to  the  dimensions  of  teacher  morale.  The  ten  factors  are  as 
follows:  (1)  Teacher  Rapport  with  Principal;  (2)  Satisfaction  with 
Teaching;  (3)  Rapport  Among  Teachers;  (4)  Teacher  Salary;  (5)  Teacher 
Load;  (6)  Curriculum  Issues;  (7)  Teacher  Status;  (8)  Community  Support 
of  Education;  (9)  School  Facilities  and  Services;  (10)  Community 
Pressures. 

All  full-time  teachers  who  agreed  to  participate  were  issued  the 
Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire  and  were  asked  to  return  it  to  this 
researcher  within  ten  days  (see  Appendix  F). 
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Data  Analysis 

The  median  morale  factor  scores  on  the  Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire 
were  examined  for  each  school.  The  factor  scores  (see  Appendix  G) 
for  each  school  were  compared  to  the  levels  of  parent  involvement  as 
measured  in  the  three  different  areas  of  parent  involvement  for  each 
school.  The  factor  morale  scores  for  each  school  were  compared  with 
the  scores  of  the  other  schools  included  in  the  study  based  on  the 
different  levels  (high  or  low)  of  parent  involvement  in  the  three  dif- 
ferent areas  of  parent  involvement  (Minimum  Support,  Vol unteerism,  & 
Policy/Decision  Making).  In  summation,  these  data  were  analyzed  by 
inspection.  The  study  is  primarily  descriptive  in  nature. 

Each  of  the  11  schools  that  were  included  in  the  study  have  been 
examined  as  a separate  case.  The  morale  factor  scores  were  reviewed, 
and  a comparison  among  schools  was  made.  Morale  factor  scores  were 
rated  from  "very  high"  to  "very  low"  using  the  scale  in  Table  1 that 
was  recommended  by  the  publishers  of  the  Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire. 

As  a means  of  obtaining  an  overall  morale  rating,  weight  factors  were 
used  for  obtaining  an  overall  total  weighted  factor  to  which  a 
descriptive  label  was  assigned.  These  are  indicated  in  Table  1.  The 
level  of  parental  involvement  at  each  school  was  analyzed  in  each  of 
the  three  areas  considered:  vol unteerism,  minimum  support,  and  policy 

or  decision  making. 

A table  depicting  all  aspects  of  the  two  variables,  parental 
involvement  and  teacher  morale,  as  compiled  from  a thorough  data 
analysis  of  this  study,  is  presented  in  the  following  chapter.  This 
table  (Table  2)  provides  an  overall  picture  of  the  results  from  this 
study. 


TABLE  1 
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The  Fisher  Exact  Probability  Test,  a nonparametric  technique  for 
analyzing  discrete  data  (either  nominal  or  ordinal)  when  the  independent 
samples  are  small  in  size,  was  utilized  to  determine  whether  the  vari- 
ables of  parental  involvement  and  teacher  morale  differ  in  the  propor- 
tion with  which  they  fall  into  the  more  exact  classifications  of  high 
or  low.  This  is  the  only  statistical  analysis  that  was  applied  to  the 
collected  data.  All  other  analyses  were  descriptive.  The  researcher 
has  made  comparisons  and  drawn  conclusions. 


CHAPTER  IV 

RESEARCH  FINDINGS  AND  DISCUSSION 


Introduction 


This  study  was  designed  to  address  the  following  questions: 

(1 ) Was  there  a difference  in  overall  total  morale  scores  on  the 
Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire  for  groups  of  teachers  at  schools  cate- 
gorized (high  or  low)  according  to  each  of  the  three  areas  of  parent 
involvement?  (2)  Was  there  a difference  in  morale  scores  for  single 
factors  one  through  ten  on  the  Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire  for 
groups  of  teachers  at  schools  categorized  (high  or  low)  according 
to  each  of  the  three  areas  of  parent  involvement? 

The  findings  that  resulted  from  the  completion  of  this  study  will 
be  presented  in  this  chapter.  These  findings  will  be  discussed  in 
terms  of  the  research  questions  previously  listed. 

Case  Studies 


In  an  effort  to  give  a thorough  and  objective  picture  of  the 
parental  involvement-teacher  morale  situation  at  each  school  involved 
in  the  study,  as  well  as  make  comparisons  among  schools,  a thorough 
review  of  the  data  collected  on  each  school  is  presented  in  a case 
format  with  each  school  being  a different  case. 
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Dimensions  of  Parental  Invol vement--Total  Morale  Rating 

The  first  question  addressed  in  this  study,  "Was  there  a dif- 
ference in  overall  total  morale  score  ratings  on  the  Purdue  Teacher 
Opinionaire  for  groups  of  teachers  at  schools  categorized  (high 
or  low)  according  to  each  of  the  dimensions  of  parent  involvement?" 
will  be  investigated  in  the  following  section  of  this  report. 

School  records,  principal  interviews,  and  input  from  teacher 
surveys  were  utilized  to  gather  the  data  for  the  following 
narrative. 

School  A.  Ninety-six  percent  of  the  students  at  school  A were 
receiving  free  or  reduced  priced  lunches.  Less  than  10  percent  of  the 
parents  were  high  school  graduates.  In  the  area  of  minimum  support, 
school  A is  low.  An  interview  with  the  school  principal  revealed  that 
the  school  has  not  been  able  to  get  a parent  organization  started  due 
to  the  transient  nature  of  the  parent  population.  It  appears  that  no 
nucleus  of  interested  parents  can  be  located  for  the  establishment  of 
a parent  organization.  The  principal  did  indicate  that  in  lieu  of 
the  problem  of  transient  parents,  there  was  still  a fair  degree  of 
vol unteerism.  Parents  had  participated  in  chaperoning  field  trips 
and  supervising  eye  screenings.  In  a survey  of  teachers,  it  was  re- 
vealed that  parents  were  seldom  involved  in  classroom  volunteer  work 
and  only  sometimes  involved  in  other  school  level  volunteer  work.  In 
the  area  of  policy  or  decision  making,  both  the  principal  and  teachers 
indicated  that  parents  were  only  sometimes  involved.  Parents 
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participated  on  each  committee  during  the  period  of  time  the  school 
was  conducting  a self-study  for  accreditation;  however,  the  principal 
indicated  that  most  parents  did  not  want  to  be  involved  in  decision 
making  because  they  felt  they  had  little  expertise  in  the  educational 
field.  The  overall  morale  score  for  teachers  at  this  school  was 
medium- low. 

School  B.  Ninety  percent  of  the  students  at  school  B were  re- 
ceiving free  or  reduced  priced  lunches.  In  the  area  of  minimum  sup- 
port, the  Parent  Teacher  Association  (PTA)  supported  a membership  of 
300  as  compared  to  the  ADM  of  312  at  this  school.  Other  parent  or- 
ganizations that  were  active  in  the  school  included  the  Local  School 
Advisory  Council  (LSAC)  as  well  as  the  Title  I Parent  Advisory  Council. 
Teachers  surveyed  indicated  that  the  various  parent  organizations  were 
actively  in  support  of  the  school  program.  In  an  interview  with  the 
school  principal,  it  was  found  that  the  school  had  approximately 
100  parent  volunteers  working  in  various  capacities.  Teachers  who  were 
surveyed  indicated  that  parents  seldom  did  any  type  of  classroom 
volunteer  work  but  frequently  did  school  level  volunteer  work. 

In  the  area  of  policy  or  decision  making,  the  principal  indi- 
cated that  the  PTA  cabinet  was  sometimes  involved.  Teachers  who  were 
surveyed  indicated  that  parents  were  involved  in  policy  or  decision 
making  to  a limited  extent.  The  total  overall  morale  of  teachers  was 
rated  low  based  on  teacher  scores  on  the  Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire. 

School  C.  This  school  exhibited  a parent  population  that  was 
from  a very  low  socio-economic  status.  Eighty  percent  of  the  student 
population  were  receiving  free  or  reduced  priced  lunches.  The  PTA 
at  school  C was  "in  name  only"  according  to  the  school  principal.  The 
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Local  School  Advisory  Council  also  had  very  low  membership  (4 
people).  Teachers  who  were  surveyed  perceived  parents  as  being  more 
actively  involved  in  parent  organizations  than  was  gathered  from  the 
principal  interview.  Forty-three  percent  of  the  teachers  surveyed 
indicated  that  these  parent  organizations  frequently  provided  help  and 
support  to  the  school  program.  The  principal  indicated  that  the 
school  had  established  an  incentive  oriented  volunteer  program  for 
parents.  Rewards  were  awarded  to  parents  who  worked  specific  numbers 
of  volunteer  hours.  Teachers  who  were  surveyed  indicated  that  parents 
seldom  did  volunteer  work  at  the  classroom  level  but  frequently  did 
school  level  volunteer  work.  The  principal  indicated  that  a school 
parent  newsletter  kept  the  parents  informed  on  school  matters  and 
provided  them  with  the  opportunity  to  provide  input  into  the  school 
program.  Seventy-one  percent  of  teachers  who  were  surveyed  felt  that 
parents  were  seldom  involved  in  school  level  policy  or  decision  making. 
The  overall  morale  score  for  teachers  at  school  C was  rated  low. 

School  D.  The  parent  population  at  school  D consisted  of  a 
variety  of  socio-economic  levels.  A portion  of  the  parents  were  from 
a low  economic  fishing  community.  Another  group  of  parents  resided  in 
a low  socio-economic  status  housing  project;  the  students  were  bussed 
to  school  D from  this  project  area  which  is  geographically  located 
across  town  from  school  D.  The  other  portion  of  the  parent  population 
is  from  a higher  middle  class  white  collar  socio-economic  group.  The 
minimum  support  at  this  school  is  represented  by  the  PTA,  the  LSAC, 
and  the  Title  I Parent  Advisory  Council.  The  PTA  has  a membership  of 
approximately  200  as  compared  to  the  ADM  of  782  at  school  D.  One 
hundred  percent  of  teachers  who  were  surveyed  indicated  that  the 
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parent  organizations  at  the  school  were  frequently  involved  in  giving 
help  and  support  to  the  school  program.  The  principal  at  school  D 
indicated  that  they  were  in  the  process  of  moving  toward  a more 
structured  parent  volunteer  program.  Plans  were  being  made  to  enlarge 
the  tutorial  program  that  was  being  provided  by  parents.  One  hundred 
percent  of  teachers  surveyed  indicated  that  parents  were  frequently 
involved  in  school  level  and  classroom  level  volunteer  work.  The 
principal  at  school  D indicated  that  they  were  always  working  toward 
getting  parents  more  actively  involved  in  policy  or  decision  making. 
Meetings  were  being  held  monthly  where  parents  were  involved  in  making 
decisions  regarding  cafeteria  menus.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the 
teachers  surveyed  indicated  that  parents  were  frequently  involved  in 
school  level  policy  or  decision  making.  The  total  morale  level  of 
the  teachers  at  this  school  was  rated  "little  below  average." 

School  E.  Approximately  41  percent  of  the  students  at  school  E 
were  receiving  free  or  reduced  priced  lunches.  Ten  percent  of  the 
student  population  came  from  parents  who  were  in  the  military.  An 
interview  with  the  school  principal  indicated  the  primary  parent  or- 
ganization at  school  E was  the  Parent  Teacher  Organization  (PTO).  Five 
meetings  were  scheduled  during  the  school  year.  The  exact  membership 
number  for  the  PTO  was  not  available.  The  school  principal  indicated 
that  school  E had  a high  level  of  parent  attendance  at  open  house  ac- 
tivities and  other  school  programs.  School  E also  had  a Local  School 
Advisory  Council  consisting  of  approximately  ten  members  as  well  as  a 
Title  I Parent  Advisory  Council.  Thirty-three  percent  of  teachers 
who  were  surveyed  indicated  that  parent  organizations  provided  help 
and  support  to  the  school  program  frequently,  whereas  66  percent  felt 
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this  support  occurred  only  sometimes.  The  number  of  parents  who  had 
volunteered  for  school  activities  was  low:  only  20  parents  as  com- 

pared to  the  ADM  of  483  at  school  E.  Sixty-six  percent  of  teacher 
respondents  indicated  that  parents  were  involved  in  school  and  class- 
room level  volunteer  work  only  sometimes.  The  principal  interview 
revealed  that  parents  were  encouraged  to  participate  in  school  level 
policy  or  decision  making;  however,  they  did  not  feel  comfortable  in 
this  role.  Sixty-six  percent  of  the  teachers  who  responded  to  the 
survey  indicated  they  felt  parents  were  seldom  involved  in  policy  or 
decision  making.  Overall  teacher  morale  was  rated  low. 

School  F.  Sixty-six  percent  of  the  students  at  school  F were 
receiving  either  free  or  reduced  priced  lunches.  An  interview  with 
the  school  principal  was  not  possible.  At  the  time  of  data  collec- 
tion, the  PTO  membership  was  300  as  compared  to  the  ADM  of  the  school 
which  was  555.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  teachers  who  responded  to 
the  survey  perceived  that  the  parent  organizations  at  school  F pro- 
vided help  and  support  frequently.  Forty-five  percent  of  survey 
respondents  also  felt  that  parents  did  volunteer  work  at  the  school 
level  sometimes.  Fifty-seven  percent  felt  that  parents  seldom  did  any 
type  of  classroom  volunteer  work.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  teacher 
respondents  indicated  that  parents  were  sometimes  involved  in  policy 
or  decision  making  while  43  percent  felt  that  this  seldom  occurred. 
Morale  at  this  school  was  rated  medium-low  as  based  on  teacher  morale 
scores  on  the  Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire. 

School  G.  Seventy-nine  percent  of  the  students  at  school  G were 
receiving  free  or  reduced  priced  lunches.  The  PTA  was  the  primary 
parent  organization.  It  was  supported  by  a membership  of  200  as 
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compared  to  the  ADM  of  the  school  which  was  883.  Fifty  percent  of  the 
teacher  respondents  indicated  that  the  parent  organizations  provided 
help  and  support  only  sometimes.  The  principal  interview  revealed 
that  parent  involvement  at  school  G was  still  low.  Some  (3)  par- 
ents sponsored  the  school  patrol . The  school  had  30  homeroom  mothers 
and  efforts  were  taking  place  by  the  PTA  to  form  a pool  of  chaperones 
for  school  field  trips  and  various  other  functions.  More  than  50  per- 
cent of  teacher  respondents  indicated  they  felt  parent  volunteerism  at 
classroom  and  school  levels  occurred  only  sometimes  or  seldom. 
Sixty-three  percent  of  the  teachers  who  responded  to  the  survey  in- 
dicated parents  were  seldom  involved  in  policy  or  decision  making. 

The  school  principal  indicated  that  the  school  encouraged  parent 
participation  in  decision  making  through  the  PTA  as  well  as  through  a 
school  curriculum  committee.  The  principal  indicated  that  efforts  to 
involve  parents  in  this  area  had  been  "rough."  Teacher  morale  was 
rated  low. 

School  H.  Sixty-six  percent  of  the  students  at  school  H were 
receiving  free  or  reduced  priced  lunches.  The  PTA  at  this  school  had 
a membership  of  200  as  compared  to  the  school  ADM  of  409.  School  H 
also  had  a Title  I Parent  Advisory  Council  for  the  school's  four 
year  old  program.  The  two  organizations  exhibited  a steady  strong 
membership.  Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  teacher  respondents  indi- 
cated the  school  parent  organizations  provided  help  and  support  fre- 
quently, and  50  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  the  parent 
organizations  provided  support  only  sometimes.  The  principal  reported 
that  there  was  a high  percentage  of  working  mothers  making  up  the 
school's  parent  population.  Volunteerism  at  school  H consisted  of  a 
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small  group  of  hard  workers.  The  school  had  utilized  these  volunteers 
as  volunteer  aides.  Eight-seven  percent  of  teachers  who  responded 
indicated  that  parents  sometimes  did  volunteer  work  in  the  school 
Seventy-five  percent  indicated  that  parent  volunteerism  seldom  oc- 
curred in  the  classroom.  Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  teacher  re- 
spondents indicated  that  parent  participation  in  school  level  policy 
or  decision  making  seldom  occurred.  Overall,  teacher  morale  was 
ranked  little  below  average  at  this  school. 

School  I.  The  percentage  of  students  free  or  reduced  priced 
lunches  was  minimal  compared  to  the  other  schools  included  in  this 
study.  The  PTA  at  school  I had  a membership  of  750  as  compared  to  the 
ADM  of  the  school  which  was  1025.  One  hundred  percent  of  the  teacher 
survey  respondents  indicated  that  the  school  parent  organizations 
frequently  provided  help  and  support  to  the  school  program.  School 
records  indicated  a total  of  369  volunteers  had  provided  services  to 
the  school  in  some  capacity.  The  volunteer  program  at  school  I was 
extensive,  including  such  things  as  "School  I Buddies"  which  was  a 
tutorial  program  for  low  achievers,  assistance  from  Kiwanis  members 
for  fourth  grade  math  students,  and  chaperones  for  field  trips.  Fifty- 
seven  percent  of  teacher  respondents  indicated  that  parents  frequently 
did  volunteer  work  in  their  classrooms.  One  hundred  percent  of  teacher 
respondents  indicated  that  parents  frequently  were  involved  in  school 
level  volunteer  work.  Fifty-seven  percent  indicated  that  parents  were 
frequently  involved  in  school  level  policy  or  decision  making.  Twenty- 
nine  percent  indicated  parents  were  sometimes  involved  in  this  area. 

The  overall  morale  level  of  teachers  at  school  I was  rated  high 
as  measured  by  the  Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire. 
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School  J.  Twenty  percent  of  the  school  student  population  was 
receiving  free  or  reduced  priced  lunches.  The  PTA  was  the  primary 
parent  organization  and  exhibited  a membership  of  1160  (largest  in  the 
state  of  Florida)  as  compared  to  an  ADM  of  1099.  One  hundred  percent 
of  the  teacher  respondents  indicated  that  parent  organizations  at  the 
school  frequently  provided  help  and  support  to  the  school  program. 
During  the  school  year,  450  parents  had  been  involved  in  volunteer 
work  at  school.  School  J had  a tutorial  program  for  students.  This 
program  was  parent  sponsored  and  supported.  One  hundred  percent  of  the 
teacher  respondents  indicated  that  parents  frequently  did  school  level 
volunteer  work.  Eighty-six  percent  of  the  teacher  respondents  in- 
dicated that  parents  frequently  did  classroom  volunteer  work.  The 
principal  at  school  J indicated  that  involving  parents  in  school  level 
policy  or  decision  making  was  an  area  that  could  be  cultivated;  how- 
ever, it  was  noted  that  input  from  parents  was  encouraged.  Eighty-six 
percent  of  teacher  respondents  indicated  that  parents  were  either 
sometimes  or  frequently  involved  in  school  level  policy  or  decision 
making.  The  overall  morale  level  at  this  school  was  high. 

School  K.  Sixty  percent  of  the  school  population  at  school  K was 
receiving  free  or  reduced  priced  lunches.  School  K is  a rural  school 
with  a relatively  stable  population.  The  parent  population  consisted 
of  blue  collar  workers  and  military.  The  PTA  was  the  primary  parent 
organization  at  school  K.  The  membership  was  200  as  compared  to  the 
ADM  of  the  school  which  was  653.  The  school  also  had  a Title  I Parent 
Advisory  Council  as  well  as  a Parent  Advisory  Council  for  the  Follow 
Through  Program.  Forty-three  percent  of  the  teacher  respondents 
indicated  the  parent  organizations  at  school  K sometimes  provided  help 
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and  support  to  the  school  program.  Twenty-nine  percent  indicated 
these  organizations  seldom  provided  support  while  29  percent  indicated 
they  frequently  provided  support.  Seventy-one  percent  of  the  teachers 
who  responded  to  the  survey  regarding  parental  involvement  indicated 
that  parents  seldom  did  classroom  volunteer  work.  Fifty-seven  percent 
of  the  teacher  respondents  indicated  that  parents  sometimes  did 
volunteer  work  at  the  school  level,  whereas,  42  percent  indicated  that 
parents  seldom  did  school  level  volunteering.  The  principal  at 
school  K indicated  that  there  was  little  parent  participation  in  the 
area  of  policy  and  decision  making.  Forty-two  percent  of  the  teacher 
respondents  indicated  that  parent  participation  in  policy  or  decision 
making  occurred  seldom;  57  percent  indicated  that  parent  policy  or 
decision  making  occurred  sometimes.  The  overall  morale  level  of 
teachers  at  this  school  was  rated  low. 

Comparative  Analysis  of  Parental  Involvement  and  Teacher 
Moral e 

An  overview  of  the  data  analysis  for  the  entire  study  is  provided 
in  Table  2.  This  table  represents  each  school  by  geographic  area  and 
indicates  the  percentage  of  parent  attendance  at  both  the  fall  and  the 
spring  open  house  activities.  The  three  dimensions  of  parental  in- 
volvement are  presented  by  school  with  the  appropriately  rated  level 
of  parental  involvement  in  that  particular  dimension.  School  by 
school  ratings  are  also  presented  for  morale  factors  one  through  ten 
as  measured  by  the  Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire.  Table  2 allows  for 
comparisons  to  be  made  between  overall  school  morale  scores  and  the 
different  dimensions  and  levels  of  parental  involvement  across  all 
11  schools. 


SCHOOL  BY  SCHOOL  COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  FACTORS  RELATING  TO 
PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT  AND  TEACHER  MORALE 
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Parental  Invol vement--Teacher  Morale  Scores 

As  shown  in  Table  2,  the  overall  total  morale  scores  for  teachers 
at  the  schools  selected  for  this  study  are  low  with  the  exception  of 
six  out  of  the  eleven  schools  (Schools  A,  D,  F,  H,  I,  & J).  Two  of 
these  six  schools  (Schools  D & H)  were  ranked  on  overall  total  morale 
as  little  below  average.  Two  of  the  six  were  ranked  medium  low 
(Schools  A & F),  and  two  were  ranked  as  having  a high  level  of  teacher 
morale  (Schools  I & J).  The  remaining  five  schools  (Schools  B,  C,  E, 
G,  & K)  ranked  low  on  overall  teacher  morale. 

One  of  the  interesting  facts  shown  in  Table  2 is  the  fall-off  in 
percentage  of  parent  attendance  between  the  Fall  and  Spring  Open  House 
activities.  Another  item  that  should  be  noted  is  that  the  parental 
involvement  dimension  labeled  Policy/Decision  Making  tends  to  have 
lower  ratings  than  the  other  two  dimensions  of  parental  involvement. 

The  schools  ranking  at  extreme  ends  of  all  three  parental  involvement 
dimensions  tend  to  have  morale  ratings  that  are  similar  to  the  parent 
involvement  ratings.  Those  schools  with  no  consistent  parental  in- 
volvement ratings  in  the  three  dimensions  show  no  particular  pattern 
as  they  relate  to  teacher  morale  scores. 

Minimum  Support.  The  dimension  of  parental  involvement  labeled 
minimum  support  is  represented  in  Table  3.  As  the  reader  will  recall, 
minimum  support  refers  to  the  proportion  of  parents  belonging  to  at 
least  one  formal  school  organization  at  a particular  school. 

At  the  three  schools  where  minimum  support  was  rated  low  (Schools 
A,  C,  & K),  overall  total  morale  scores  were  rated  low  in  two  cases  and 
medium  low  in  one  case.  At  two  of  the  three  schools  where  minimum 
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TABLE  3 

A COMPARISON  OF  MINIMUM  SUPPORT  WITH  TEACHER  MORALE 


School 

Minimum  Support 

Total  Morale  Rating 

A 

Low 

Med. -Low 

B 

High 

Low 

C 

Low 

Low 

D 

Med. -Low 

Little  Below  Average 

E 

Med. -High 

Low 

F 

Med. -High 

Med. -Low 

G 

Med. -Low 

Low 

H 

Med. -High 

Little  Below  Average 

I 

High 

High 

J 

High 

High 

K 

Low 

Low 

support  was  rated  high  (Schools  I & J),  total  morale  scores  were  rated 
high  also.  The  third  school  was  rated  low  in  morale  level.  Two 
schools  ranked  medium  low  in  minimum  support;  one  ranked  little  below 
average  in  total  morale  rating,  the  other  rated  low.  Three  schools 
ranked  medium  high  in  minimum  support;  one  of  these  three  ranked 
medium  low  in  morale  rating,  one  ranked  little  below  average,  and 
the  other  ranked  low.  It  is  evident  that  schools  clearly  rated  low 
or  high  in  the  area  of  minimum  support  were  rated  at  the  same  level 
(low  or  high)  of  teacher  morale.  This  occurred  in  three  of  the  eleven 
cases.  The  cases  where  minimum  support  was  rated  only  medium-high 
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were  associated  with  a varying  range  of  low  morale  ratings.  This  may 
be  indicative  that  there  is  a strong  relationship  between  morale  and 
minimum  support  in  extreme  cases  of  high  and  low  support  but  little 
evidence  of  this  in  the  middle  range. 

Vol unteerism.  Table  4 is  a representation  of  how  the  dimension 
or  parental  involvement  labeled  volunteerism  relates  to  the  overall 
total  morale  rating  for  each  school.  Volunteerism  refers  to  the 
number  of  personnel  who  are  parents  and  have  been  actively  involved 
in  aiding  the  school  in  a volunteer  role. 


TABLE  4 

A COMPARISON  OF  VOLUNTEERISM  WITH  TEACHER  MORALE 


School 

Vol unteerism 

Total  Morale  Rating 

A 

Low 

Med. -Low 

B 

High 

Low 

C 

High 

Low 

D 

High 

Little  Below  Average 

E 

Low 

Low 

F 

Med. -High 

Med. -Low 

G 

Low 

Low 

H 

Low 

Little  Below  Average 

I 

High 

High 

J 

High 

High 

K 

Low 

Low 
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In  only  two  of  the  five  cases  where  volunteerism  was  rated  high 
(Schools  I & J),  morale  was  also  rated  high.  The  other  three  cases 
where  volunteerism  was  high  exhibited  either  morale  ratings  of  low  or 
little  below  average.  In  one  case  volunteerism  was  rated  medium-high 
and  morale  medium-low.  Five  cases  exhibited  a low  level  of  volunteer- 
ism. In  three  of  these  cases  morale  was  low,  in  the  fourth  case 
morale  was  rated  medium-low,  and  in  the  fifth  case,  morale  was  rated 
little  below  average. 

Pol  icy/decision  making.  A picture  of  how  the  parental  involvement 
dimensions  labeled  policy/decision  making  related  to  the  level  of 
teacher  morale  at  each  school  can  be  seen  in  Table  5.  This  term  refers 

TABLE  5 

A COMPARISON  OF  POLICY/DECISION  MAKING  WITH  TEACHER  MORALE 


School 

Policy/Decision  Making 

Total  Morale  Rating 

A 

Low 

Medium-Low 

B 

Low 

Low 

C 

Low 

Low 

D 

High 

Little  Below  Average 

E 

Low 

Low 

F 

Low 

Medium-Low 

G 

Low 

Low 

H 

Low 

Little  Below  Average 

I 

High 

High 

J 

High 

High 

K 

Low 

Low 
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to  the  extent  to  which  parents  are  involved  in  joint  decision  making 
with  the  school  in  formulating  policy  and  acting  as  a watchdog  on 
policy  decisions.  The  level  of  parental  involvement  in  the  area  of 
pol icy/decision  making  was  rated  as  being  low  in  eight  of  the  eleven 
cases  involved  in  the  study.  Five  cases  (Schools  B,  C,  E,  G,  & K) 
out  of  the  aforementioned  eight  exhibited  a total  morale  rating  of 
low.  The  two  cases  where  policy/decision  making  was  rated  low  are 
linked  with  morale  ratings  of  medium-low,  and,  in  the  third  case, 
morale  was  rated  little  below  average.  The  three  remaining  cases  in- 
cluded in  the  study  rated  a high  level  of  policy/decision  making.  Two 
out  of  the  three  were  linked  with  a high  morale  level  as  well.  The 
other  case  rated  a morale  level  of  below  average.  Here  again,  cases 
rating  at  the  extreme  ends  of  parental  involvement  ratings  have  a 
similar  type  of  morale  rating. 

Dimensions  of  Parental  Invol vement--Overal 1 Teacher 
Morale  Scores 

Another  way  of  examining  the  data  in  an  attempt  to  answer  the 
question,  "Was  there  a difference  in  overall  total  morale  score 
ratings  on  the  Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire  for  groups  of  teachers  at 
schools  categorized  (high  or  low)  according  to  each  of  the  dimensions 
of  parent  involvement?"  is  presented  in  the  following  section  of 
this  report.  Table  6 is  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  contrast. 

Table  6 shows  that  in  three  cases  (schools  K,  I,  & J)  the  overall 
teacher  morale  ratings  are  the  same  as  all  three  parental  involvement 
ratings.  Thus,  where  all  dimensions  of  parental  involvement  were  low, 
morale  was  also  low,  and  where  all  dimensions  of  parental  involvement 


TABLE  6 

A COMPARISON  OF  THE  THREE  PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT  DIMENSIONS  WITH  TEACHER  MORALE  RATINGS 
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were  high,  morale  was  also  high.  The  range  of  schools  that  fell  in 
between  the  two  extremes  shows  no  particular  pattern  as  to  the  existing 
relationships. 

Level  of  Parental  Involvement  and  Morale  Factor  Scores 

The  second  question  addressed  in  this  study  was  posed  as  follows: 
Was  there  a difference  in  morale  scores  for  single  Factors  One  through 
Ten  on  the  Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire  for  groups  of  teachers  at 
schools  categorized  (high  or  low)  according  to  each  of  the  three  areas 
Oi  parental  involvement?  The  question  will  be  addressed  in  the 
following  section  of  this  report.  References  will  be  made  to  Table  2. 

School  A.  This  school  ranked  low  in  all  three  dimensions  of 
parental  involvement  (see  Table  2).  Morale  was  ranked  relatively  low 
on  the  following  six  of  the  ten  factors  on  the  Opinionaire : Teacher 

Rapport  with  Principal,  Rapport  Among  Teachers,  Teacher  Salary, 
Curriculum  Issues,  Teacher  Status,  Community  Support  of  Education. 

The  morale  level  was  rated  little  above  average  for  the  following 
factors:  Satisfaction  with  Teaching,  Teacher  Load,  and  School 

Facilities  and  Services.  The  morale  factor  labeled  Community  Pres- 
sures rated  average.  The  actual  picture  of  the  relationship  between 
the  dimensions  of  parental  involvement  and  teacher  morale  can  be 
viewed  in  Table  2. 

School  B.  Even  though  (as  shown  in  Table  2)  school  B ranked 
high  in  the  areas  of  Minimum  Support  and  Volunteerism  and  low  in 
Policy/Decision  Making,  the  only  three  factors  where  morale  ranked  at 
least  average  were  Rapport  Among  Teachers,  School  Facilities  and 
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Services,  and  Community  Pressures.  On  all  other  factors,  morale 
ranged  from  little  below  average  to  very  low. 

School  C.  This  school  rated  low  in  the  areas  of  minimum  support 
and  pol icy/decision  making  with  a high  rating  in  the  area  of  volun- 
teerism.  The  morale  factor  scores  for  all  ten  factors  ranged  from 
little  below  average  to  very  low  (see  Table  2). 

School  D.  This  school  rated  high  in  all  three  dimensions  of 
parental  involvement.  The  morale  factor  ratings  ranged  from  little 
below  average  to  very  low  on  eight  of  the  ten  factors.  The  morale 
ratings  on  the  remaining  two  factors  (Community  Support  for  Education 
and  School  Facilities  and  Services)  were  a little  above  average. 

School  E.  At  school  E,  minimum  support  was  rated  medium-high 
while  volunteerism  and  policy/decision  making  rated  a low.  The  morale 
factor  labeled  Curriculum  Issues  rated  an  average,  and  the  factor 
labeled  School  Facilities  and  Services  rated  above  average.  All 
remaining  morale  factor  scores  ranged  from  very  low  to  little  below 
average. 

School  F.  School  F rated  medium-high  in  the  areas  of  minimum 
support  and  volunteerism.  The  category  of  policy/decision  making  was 
rated  low.  A rating  of  little  above  average  was  given  to  two  morale 
factors:  Satisfaction  with  Teaching  and  Curriculum  Issues.  The  factor 

School  Facilities  and  Services  received  a rating  of  average.  The 
factors  labeled  Teacher  Rapport  with  Principal  and  Community  Pressures 
rated  little  below  average.  All  remaining  factors  rated  low  except  the 
factor  entitled  Rapport  Among  Teachers  which  rated  very  low. 

School  G.  On  the  dimensions  of  parent  involvement,  school  G 
rated  low  for  volunterrism  and  policy/decision  making.  It  rated  a 
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medium-low  in  the  area  of  minimum  support.  An  average  rating  was 
exhibited  on  the  morale  factor  Teacher  Rapport  with  Principal.  A 
rating  of  little  below  average  was  given  to  the  following  factors: 
Teacher  Load,  Curriculum  Issues,  and  Community  Pressures.  School 
Facilities  and  Services  rated  at  below  average  with  the  remaining 
morale  factors  receiving  a low  or  very  low  rating. 

School  H.  Two  dimensions  of  parental  involvement  received  a low 
rating:  Volunteerism  and  policy/decision  making.  Minimum  support 

was  rated  medium-high.  The  morale  factor  School  Facilities  and 
Services  rated  high.  A rating  of  little  above  average  was  given  to 
the  factor  labeled  Curriculum  Issues.  Two  factors.  Teacher  Rapport 
with  Principal  and  Rapport  Among  Teachers,  rated  average.  A rating  of 
below  average  was  given  to  Teacher  Salary  and  Community  Pressures. 

A low  rating  was  given  to  all  other  morale  factors. 

School  I.  All  three  dimensions  of  parental  involvement  received 
a high  rating  at  school  I.  All  morale  factor  ratings  ranged  from 
average  to  very  high  except  the  factors  Teacher  Salary  and  Teacher 
Status  which  rated  low. 

School  J.  All  dimensions  of  parental  involvement  were  rated 
high.  Morale  ranged  from  little  below  average  to  very  high  on  all 
factors  except  Teacher  Salary  which  received  a low  rating. 

School  K.  A low  rating  was  given  to  all  three  dimensions  of 
parental  involvement.  Morale  factor  scores  ranged  from  little  below 
average  to  very  low  (see  Table  2). 
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Statistical  Treatment  of  the  Data 

The  Fisher  Exact  Probability  Test  was  employed  to  determine  if  the 
particular  level  of  parental  involvement  for  each  dimension  was  in 
equal  proportion  to  the  particular  level  of  teacher  morale.  To  use 
this  test,  the  overall  total  morale  ratings  were  further  divided  into 
two  mutually  exclusive  classes  (high  or  low).  A rating  scale  as  indi- 
cated in  Table  7 was  utilized  in  order  to  obtain  a specific  numerical 
value  so  as  to  rank  morale  ratings  as  a preliminary  to  assigning  the 
cases  to  "high  or  low"  rating.  Individual  morale  factor  scores  were 
assigned  numerical  values.  The  sum  of  these  factors  was  used  to  rank 
the  cases. 

Total  morale  ratings  were  ranked  according  to  the  values  indicated 
in  Table  8.  This  reseacher  then  divided  the  cases  into  two  groups 
according  to  morale  ratings:  high  or  low.  The  dimensions  of  parental 

involvement  were  relabeled  with  a lesser  degree  of  specificity,  high 
or  low,  with  every  attempt  to  keep  these  labels  as  close  to  the 
original  ratings  as  possible. 

The  contingency  tables  associated  with  the  Fisher  Test  yielded  no 
significance  (a  = .05)  for  the  parental  involvement  dimensions  of  Mini- 
mum Support  and  Volunteerism;  however,  a significant  relationship  was 
found  to  exist  between  the  parental  involvement  dimensions  Policy/ 
Decision  Making  and  Teacher  Morale  (see  Appendix  H).  Based  upon  the 
Fisher  Exact  Probability  Test  and  the  Significance  Level  Tables  as- 
sociated with  this  test  (Siegel,  1956),  the  distribution  of  cases  among 
the  cells  for  the  variables  Policy/Decision  Making  and  Teacher  Morale 
indicate  a significant  relationship  while  the  distribution  of  cases 
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TABLE  8 


SCHOOL 

BY  SCHOOL 

RATINGS  OF 

PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT 

Case 

Numerical 

Value 

Morale 

Minimum 

Support 

Vol unteeri sm 

Pol icy/Decison 
Making 

J 

64 

High 

High 

High 

High 

I 

61 

High 

High 

High 

High 

H 

38 

High 

High 

Low 

Low 

D 

37 

High 

Low 

High 

High 

A 

35 

High 

Low 

Low 

Low 

F 

34 

High 

High 

High 

Low 

B 

30 

Low 

High 

High 

Low 

E 

28 

Low 

High 

Low 

Low 

G 

28 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Low 

K 

27 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Low 

C 

19 

Low 

Low 

High 

Low 

among  cells  for  the  parental  involvement  dimensions  Minimum  Support  and 
Volunteerism  as  related  to  Teacher  Morale  indicate  no  significant 
relationship. 


Summary 

Research  findings  gathered  from  this  study  reflect  the  following: 
(1)  The  Fisher  Exact  Probability  tests  that  were  utilized  supported  a 
statistically  significant  (a  = .05)  relationship  between  one  parental 
involvement  dimension  (Policy/Decision  Making).  No  statistically  sig- 
nificant relationship  was  found  to  exist  between  the  other  parental 
involvement  dimensions  and  morale  according  to  the  Fisher  Exact 
Probability  Test.  (2)  There  was  a difference  in  morale  scores  for 
single  factors  one  through  ten  on  the  Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire  for 
groups  of  teachers  at  schools  categorized  according  to  each  of  the 
three  areas  of  parent  involvement.  Only  in  a few  instances  (22)  did 
a morale  factor  receive  an  Above  Average  rating.  It  should  be  noted 
that  schools  with  high  parental  involvement  ratings  displayed  a higher 
frequency  of  morale  factors  rating  above  the  Average  category  rating. 

Inspection  of  the  display  of  overall  morale  scores  in  relation  to 
the  dimensions  of  Volunteerism  and  Minimum  Support  revealed  that  those 
schools  categorized  as  extremely  high  in  one  factor  were  also  extremely 
high  in  the  other  and  that  those  schools  categorized  as  extremely  low 
in  one  factor  were  extremely  low  in  the  other.  However,  the  effect  of 
varied  categorizations  of  the  middle  range  of  responses  in  this  small 
sample  negated  any  statistically  significant  findings  in  the  Fisher 
Exact  Probability  tests.  The  observation  of  the  extremes  might  reflect 
a trend  in  the  data  about  which  further  research,  utilizing  a larger 
sample,  might  prove  conclusive. 


CHAPTER  V 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Introduction 

This  study  was  undertaken  to  determine  the  answers  to  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

1.  Was  there  a difference  in  overall  total  morale  scores 
on  the  Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire  for  groups  of 
teachers  at  schools  categorized  (high  or  low)  accord- 
ing to  each  of  the  three  areas  of  parent  involvement? 

2.  Was  there  a difference  in  morale  scores  for  single 
Factors  One  through  Ten  on  the  Purdue  Teacher  Opinionaire 
for  groups  of  teachers  at  schools  categorized  (high  or 
low)  according  to  each  of  the  areas  of  parent  involvement? 

In  Chapter  IV  of  this  study  the  research  findings  were  discussed 
in  terms  of  the  two  research  questions  stated  above.  The  detailed 
discussion  in  Chapter  IV  is  summarized  in  the  following  concluding 
statements  which  correspond  numerically  to  the  research  questions 
delineated  above: 

1.  The  Fisher  Exact  Probability  tests  that  were  utilized 
resulted  in  the  following  conclusions:  a statistically 

significant  (a  = .05)  relationship  was  found  to  exist 
between  the  parental  involvement  dimension  Policy/ 

Decision  Making  and  Teacher  Morale,  thus  indicating  that 
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the  distribution  of  cases  among  the  cells  associated 
with  the  two  variables  was  not  equal  in  proportion;  no 
statistically  significant  relationship  (a  = .05)  was 
found  to  exist  between  the  other  two  parental  involve- 
ment dimensions  (Minimum  Support  and  Vol unteerism)  and 
the  variable  Teacher  Morale  according  to  the  Fisher  Exact 
Probability  Test.  Differences  exist  between  overall 
morale  ratings  according  to  the  level  of  parental  in- 
volvement in  each  of  the  three  dimensions  (e.g.,  Minimum 
Support,  Volunteerism,  Policy/Decision  Making).  Low 
levels  of  parental  involvement  were  most  often  (10  times) 
associated  with  low  morale  ratings.  Where  this  was  not 
the  case,  low  levels  of  parental  involvement  were  paired 
with  a medium-low  total  morale  rating  (5  times)  and  a 
little  below  average  rating  (1  time).  In  one  instance, 
a medium-low  level  of  parental  involvement  was  paired 
with  a low  total  morale  rating;  in  another  instance  a 
medium-low  rating  in  parental  involvement  was  associated 
with  a little  above  average  total  morale  rating.  Out 
of  the  four  instances  where  parental  involvement  was 
rated  medium-high,  the  morale  ratings  were  as  follows: 
one  low  rating,  one  medium  low  rating,  and  two  little 
below  average  ratings.  In  eleven  instances  where 
parental  involvement  ranked  high,  six  of  these  instances 
were  paired  with  high  morale  ratings,  two  were  linked 
with  little  below  average  ratings,  three  were  paired 
with  low  morale  ratings.  Differences  also  exist  among 
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the  three  parental  involvement  ratings  at  seven  of 
the  eleven  schools.  At  three  schools  where  parental 
involvement  tended  to  be  low  (schools  K,  A,  & G),  the 
total  morale  rating  tended  toward  a low  level.  At 
two  schools  where  parental  involvement  was  high  (schools 
I & J),  morale  was  also  high.  The  conclusion  can  be 
made  that  there  seems  to  exist  a relationship  between 
parental  involvement  and  morale  ratings  at  extreme 
ends  of  the  continuum;  however,  there  appears  to  be  no 
definite  relationship  between  the  cases  falling  in  the 
mid-range. 

2.  There  was  a difference  in  morale  scores  for  single 
factors  One  through  Ten  on  the  Purdue  Teacher 
Opinionaire  for  groups  of  teachers  at  schools 
categorized  (high  or  low)  in  the  parental  involve- 
ment dimensions.  An  analysis  of  these  differences 
that  exist  are  presented  in  Table  9 on  the  following 
page.  Table  9 shows,  by  school,  the  number  of  factor 
ratings  falling  into  each  category  ranging  from  very 
high  to  very  low.  At  School  A,  for  example,  three  of 
the  ten  factors  rated  a Little  Above  Average,  one  rated 
an  Average,  one  Little  Below  Average,  three  Low,  and 
two  factors  rated  Very  Low.  Even  though  differences 
do  exist  in  morale  scores  for  Factors  One  through 
Ten,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  a majority  of 
schools,  the  morale  factor  ratings  for  the  following 
factors  tended  toward  lower  ratings:  Satisfaction 


QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  MORALE  FACTOR  RATINGS 
AS  RELATED  TO  PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT  RATINGS 
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with  Teaching,  Rapport  among  Teachers,  Teacher  Salary, 
Teacher  Load,  Teacher  Status,  and  Community  Support 
for  Education.  Factor  Four,  Teacher  Salary,  was  the 
only  morale  factor  that  rated  low  at  all  schools  in- 
volved in  the  study.  Schools  with  high  parental 
involvement  ratings  (schools  I & J)  displayed  a higher 
frequency  of  morale  factors  rating  above  the  Average 
Category.  School  K rated  low  in  parental  involvement 
and  also  had  all  ten  morale  factors  in  the  morale 
categories  below  the  average. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations  for  Further  Study 

The  findings  that  are  a result  of  this  study  provide  a founda 
tion  upon  which  other  studies  can  be  initiated.  Based  on  the  data 
collected  in  this  study,  the  following  generalizations  can  be  made 

1.  Low  parental  involvement  ratings  were  most  often 
associated  with  low  morale  ratings  among  the  selected 
school s. 

2.  In  most  cases,  a high  parental  involvement  rating  was 
associated  with  a high  level  of  teacher  morale.  Where 
this  was  not  the  case,  high  parental  involvement  rat- 
ings were  associated  with  below  average  to  low  ratings 
of  teacher  morale. 

3.  A variety  of  differences  existed  between  the  ten  morale 
factor  ratings  for  teachers  at  the  eleven  different 
elementary  schools  (see  Table  3). 
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4.  There  was  a higher  percentage  (78%)  of  factors  receiving 
morale  ratings  that  were  below  average  than  those  factors 
receiving  ratings  above  average  (22%). 

5.  In  a majority  of  schools,  the  morale  factor  ratings  for 
the  following  factors  tended  toward  lower  ratings: 
Satisfaction  with  Teaching,  Rapport  Among  Teachers, 

Teacher  Salary,  Teacher  Work  Load,  Teacher  Status,  and 
Community  Support  for  Education. 

6.  Factor  Four,  Teacher  Salary,  was  the  only  morale  factor 
that  rated  low  at  all  schools  involved  in  the  study. 

7.  The  parental  involvement  dimension  labeled  Minimum  Support 
received  fewer  low  ratings  than  the  other  two  dimensions. 

8.  The  parental  involvement  dimension  labeled  Policy/ 

Decision  Making  had  a higher  number  of  low  ratings 
than  the  other  two  dimensions. 

9.  The  parental  involvement  dimension  labeled  Volunteerism 
received  more  High  ratings  than  any  of  the  other  par- 
ental involvement  dimensions. 

10.  The  overall  morale  level  of  teachers  in  the  11  schools 
included  in  this  study  tends  to  be  low. 

11.  A higher  socio-economic  status  of  parents  is  associated 
with  high  levels  of  parental  involvement  and  teacher 
morale. 

The  relationship  that  exists  between  cases  at  extreme  ends  of 
the  parental  involvement  continuum  where  low  ratings  in  all  three 
dimensions  of  parental  involvement  are  linked  with  relatively  low 
total  morale  ratings  (2  cases)  and  where  high  ratings  in  all  three 
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dimensions  of  parental  involvement  are  linked  with  high  total  morale 
ratings  (2  cases),  provide  enough  information  where  future  studies 
could  begin.  There  appeared  to  be  no  particular  relationship  between 
parental  involvement  and  teacher  morale  in  the  cases  falling  in  the 
mid-range. 

Some  consideration  needs  to  be  given  to  certain  extraneous 
variables  that  could  possibly  be  controlled  in  future  studies.  Such 
variables  as  socio-economic  status  and  ethnic  background  seem  to  be 
the  basic  factors  used  to  research  school  climate  as  it  further 
relates  to  achievement  of  students  in  school. 

Wegner  (1978)  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  educators,  in 
studying  school  climate,  should  examine  the  nature  of  schools' 
sociological  environments.  Wegner  noted  that  ethnic  inequalities  or 
socio-economic  status  differences  are  primary  influences  on  student 
achievement.  The  increased  efforts  being  made  toward  encouraging 
parental  involvement  in  the  selected  school  district  could  be  viewed 
as  an  attempt  to  cultivate  and  educate  parents,  thereby  providing 
for  an  environment  allowing  for  increased  student  achievement. 

Schools  are  responsible  for  the  level  of  parental  participation; 
therefore,  it  is  imperative  to  examine  teachers'  attitudes  and  ex- 
pectations of  parents.  Wegner  (1978)  noted  the  following: 

Rather  than  searching  for  the  independent  influence  of 
the  family,  the  peer  group,  and  the  school,  we  need 
to  understand  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  relation- 
ships between  them  which  constitutes  the  social 
environment  of  the  school.  Interpersonal  factors 
are  the  critical  influences  in  the  motivation  and 
achievement  of  students,  and  the  school  must  be 
viewed  as  a responsible  party  in  these  relationships. 

(p.  38) 
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As  a result  of  the  findings  of  this  study  and  other  research 
that  has  been  done  in  this  area,  recommendations  for  further  study 
are  made  below: 

1.  Study  of  a similar  nature  where  extraneous  variables 
such  as  socio-economic  status  are  controlled. 

2.  Further  study  into  the  area  of  family  and  school 
influence  with  an  attempt  to  gain  more  understanding 
and  how  to  build  cooperation  between  them,  as  well 
as  the  resultant  outcomes  of  these  efforts. 

3.  Investigation  into  the  factors  which  affect  parent 
and  teacher  attitudes  and  behavior  regarding 
education  and  how  to  restructure  schools  to  create 
more  positive  outcomes  with  regard  to  student 
achievement. 

4.  Study  toward  examining  the  schools  as  a system  of 
relationships  between  family,  teachers,  students,  and 
peers  in  an  attempt  to  focus  on  the  conditions  which 
enhance  these  relationships  and  bring  them  into 
alignment  with  educational  goals. 

5.  Investigation  of  the  dimensions  of  parential  involve- 
ment and  what  specific  dimensions  promote  more 
positive  attitudes  of  teachers. 

6.  Study  into  how  teacher  attitudes  and  parent  attitudes 
integrate  to  improve  attitudes  toward  student 
achievement. 
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7.  Study  regarding  the  increased  efforts  of  school 
districts  to  push  for  parental  involvement  and  the 
resulting  outcomes. 

8.  Study  of  the  relationship  that  exists  between  the 
level  of  teacher  morale  and  student  achievement. 

9.  Study  of  the  relationship  between  the  level  of 
parental  involvement  and  student  achievement. 

10.  Study  of  the  relationships  that  exist  among 
parental  involvement,  teacher  morale,  and  student 
achievement. 

11.  Study  of  the  effects  that  efforts  to  increase 
parent  involvement  have  upon  parents. 

12.  Study  of  the  effects  that  efforts  to  increase 
parent  involvement  have  upon  teacher  morale. 

13.  Further  study  of  a similar  nature  using  a greater 
number  of  schools  in  the  sample  selected. 

Parent  involvement  has  become  a promoted  notion  in  the  education 

of  students.  With  the  increased  efforts  by  educational  agencies  to 

involve  parents  in  their  student's  education,  it  becomes  evident  that 

efforts  to  appropriately  evaluate  the  effects  of  this  movement  are 

greatly  needed.  Morrison  (1978)  noted  the  following: 

Some  critics  of  parent  involvement  programs  feel  that 
many  of  the  current  efforts  to  involve  parents  in  pro- 
grams, at  whatever  level,  represent  nothing  more  than 
an  attempt  to  do  precisely  that — to  involve  parents 
for  the  sake  of  involving  them!  These  critics  feel 
that  the  parent  involvement  response  is  one  which  is 
being  undertaken  by  educators  merely  because  it  is 
fashionable,  economically  expedient,  or  legislatively 
necessary  to  do  so  without  any  real  belief  or  commit- 
ment on  their  part  to  the  process. 
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There  is  the  very  real  danger  that  by  involving  parents 
because  we  have  to,  the  involvement  will  result  in 
tokenism.  If  programs  have  this  attitude,  parents 
may  be  involved  in  areas  and  processes  which,  when 
accomplished,  amount  to  very  little  and  do  not  provide 
for  parent  growth.  If  involvement  is  to  occur,  it 
should  be  meaningful;  otherwise,  people  who  are  involved 
have  been  deceived  and  cheated,  (p.  212) 

The  writer  believes  that  parental  involvement  in  the  education  of 
students  is  an  area  where  more  data  need  to  be  gathered  with  regard 
to  the  effects  the  programs  are  having  upon  teachers,  parents, 
students,  and  school  administrators.  This  study  is  directed  to  that 
need. 
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RATIO  OF  RESPONDENTS  BY  SCHOOL 


Purdue  Teacher 

Parent  Involvement 

School 

Opinionaire 

Survey 

A 

12 

2 

32 

12 

B 

9 

2 

20 

7 

r 

24 

7 

30 

10 

D 

21 

4 

32 

8 

15 

3 

t 

21 

9 

F 

20 

7 

39 

12 

23 

8 

43 

71 

H 

25 

8 

21 

9 

I 

18 

7 

39 

12 

J 

25 

7 

37 

11 

K 

20 

7 

26 

10 
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APPENDIX  B 
SELECTED  SCHOOLS 


SELECTED  SCHOOLS 


GEOGRAPHIC  AREA,  PARENT  ATTENDANCE  AT  OPEN  HOUSE 


School 

Geographic 

Area 

Percentage  of  Attendance 
at  Open  House 

I 

Fall 

II 

Spring 

G 

I 

24.5% 

21% 

J 

I 

94.78% 

45% 

D 

II 

79.6% 

24% 

I 

II 

96.5% 

68% 

A 

III 

49% 

19% 

B 

III 

90% 

84% 

C 

IV 

29% 

20% 

F 

IV 

56% 

19% 

H 

IV 

45% 

55% 

K 

V 

38% 

22% 

E 

V 

79% 

46% 
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APPENDIX  C 
TEACHER  SURVEYS 


TEACHER  SURVEY 


PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 


Directions:  Please  circle  one  of  the  following  categories  for  each 

statement. 


1.  Parents  are  actively  involved  in  school  level  policy  and 
decision  making 


frequently 


sometimes 


1 

sel dom 


2.  Parents  do  volunteer  work  in  my  classroom 


frequently 


sometimes 


1 

seldom 


3.  Parents  do  volunteer  work  in  the  school 


frequently 


sometimes 


1 

sel dom 


4.  The  parent  organizations  at  this  school  (LSAC,  PTA,  PAC,  etc.) 
provide  help  and  support  to  the  school  program 


frequently 


sometimes 


1 

sel dom 
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APPENDIX  D 

PARENT  VOLUNTEERISM  RATING  BY  SCHOOL 


PARENT  VOLUNTEERISM  RATING 


School 

Geographic  Area 

Volunteerism 

A 

III 

Low 

E 

V 

Low 

G 

I 

Low 

H 

IV 

Low 

K 

V 

Low 

F 

IV 

Med-High 

B 

III 

High 

C 

IV 

High 

D 

II 

High 

I 

II 

High 

J 

I 

High 
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MINIMUM  SUPPORT  RATING  BY  SCHOOL 


MINIMUM  SUPPORT  RATING 


School 

Geographic 

Area 

Minimum 

Support 

A 

III 

Low 

C 

IV 

Low 

K 

V 

Low 

D 

II 

Med-Low 

G 

I 

Med-Low 

E 

V 

Med-High 

F 

IV 

Med-High 

H 

IV 

Med-High 

B 

III 

High 

I 

II 

High 

J 

I 

High 
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APPENDIX  F 

PURDUE  TEACHER  OPINIONAIRE 


THE  PURDUE  TEACHER  OPINIONAIRE 


1.  Details,  "red  tape,"  and  required  reports  absorb  too 

much  of  my  time A PA  PD  D 

2.  The  work  of  individual  faculty  members  is  appreciated 

and  commended  by  our  principal A PA  PD  D 

3.  Teachers  feel  free  to  criticize  administrative  policy 

at  faculty  meetings  called  by  our  principal A PA  PD  D 

4.  The  faculty  feels  that  their  suggestions  pertaining  to 

salaries  are  adequately  transmitted  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  the  board  of  education A PA  PD  D 

5.  Our  principal  shows  favoritism  in  his  relations  with 

the  teachers  in  our  school A PA  PD  D 

6.  Teachers  in  this  school  are  expected  to  do  an  unreason- 
able amount  of  record  keeping  and  clerical  work A PA  PD  D 

7.  My  principal  makes  a real  effort  to  maintain  close 

contact  with  the  faculty A PA  PD  D 

8.  Community  demands  upon  the  teacher's  time  are 

unreasonable A PA  PD  D 

9.  I am  satisfied  with  the  policies  under  which  pay 

raises  are  granted A PA  PD  D 

10.  My  teaching  load  is  greater  than  that  of  most  of  the 

other  teachers  in  our  school A PA  PD  D 

11.  The  extra-curricular  load  of  the  teachers  in  our 

school  is  unreasonable A PA  PD  D 

12.  Our  principal's  leadership  in  faculty  meetings 

challenges  and  stimulates  our  professional  growth A PA  PD  D 

13.  My  teaching  position  gives  me  the  social  status  in 

the  community  that  I desire A PA  PD  D 

14.  The  number  of  hours  a teacher  must  work  is 

unreasonable A PA  PD  D 
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15.  Teaching  enables  me  to  enjoy  many  of  the  material  and 

cultural  things  I like A PA  PD  D 

16.  My  school  provides  me  with  adequate  classroom 

supplies  and  equipment A PA  PD  D 

17.  Our  school  has  a well-balanced  curriculum A PA  PD  D 

18.  There  is  a great  deal  of  griping,  arguing,  taking 

sides,  and  feuding  among  our  teachers A PA  PD  D 

19.  Teaching  gives  me  a great  deal  of  personal 

satisfaction A PA  PD  D 

20.  The  curriculum  of  our  school  makes  reasonable  pro- 
vision for  student  individual  differences A PA  PD  D 

21.  The  procedures  for  obtaining  materials  and  services 

are  well  defined  and  efficient A PA  PD  D 

22.  Generally,  teachers  in  our  school  do  not  take  advan- 
tage of  one  another A PA  PD  D 

23.  The  teachers  in  our  school  cooperate  with  each  other 
to  achieve  common,  personal,  and  professional 

objectives A PA  PD  D 

24.  Teaching  enables  me  to  make  my  greatest  contribution 

to  society A PA  PD  D 

25.  The  curriculum  of  our  school  is  in  need  of  major 

revision A PA  PD  D 

26.  I love  to  teach A PA  PD  D 

27.  If  I could  plan  my  career  again,  I would  choose 

teaching A PA  PD  D 

28.  Experienced  faculty  members  accept  new  and  younger 

members  as  colleagues A PA  PD  D 

29.  I would  recommend  teaching  as  an  occupation  to 

students  of  high  scholastic  ability A PA  PD  D 

30.  If  I could  earn  as  much  money  in  another  occupation, 

I would  stop  teaching A PA  PD  D 

31.  The  school  schedule  places  my  classes  at  a 

disadvantage A PA  PD  D 

32.  Within  the  limits  of  financial  resources,  the  school 
tries  to  follow  a generous  policy  regarding  fringe 

benefits,  professional  travle,  professional  study,  etc.  A PA  PD  D 
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33.  My  principal  makes  my  work  easier  and  more  pleasant A PA  PD  D 

34.  Keeping  up  professionally  is  too  much  of  a burden A PA  PD  D 

35.  Our  community  makes  its  teachers  feel  as  though  they 

are  a real  part  of  the  community A PA  PD  D 

36.  Salary  policies  are  administered  with  fairness  and 

justice A PA  PD  D 

37.  Teaching  affords  me  the  security  I want  in  an 

occupation A PA  PD  D 

38.  My  school  principal  understands  and  recognizes  good 

teaching  procedures A PA  PD  D 

39.  Teachers  clearly  understand  the  policies  governing 

salary  increases A PA  PD  D 

40.  My  classes  are  used  as  a "dumping  ground"  for  problem 

students A PA  PD  D 

41.  The  lines  and  methods  of  communication  between 
teachers  and  the  principal  in  our  school  are  well 

developed  and  maintained A PA  PD  D 

42.  My  teaching  load  in  this  school  is  unreasonable A PA  PD  D 

43.  My  principal  shows  a real  interest  in  my  department A PA  PD  D 

44.  Our  principal  promotes  a sense  of  belonging  among  the 

teachers  in  our  school A PA  PD  D 

45.  My  heavy  teaching  load  unduly  restricts  my  non- 
professional activities A PA  PD  D 

46.  I find  my  contacts  with  students,  for  the  most  part, 

highly  satisfying  and  rewarding A PA  PD  D 

47.  I feel  that  I am  an  important  part  of  this  school 

^tem A PA  PD  D 

48.  The  competency  of  the  teachers  in  our  school  compares 
favorable  with  that  of  teachers  in  other  schools  with 

which  I am  familiar A PA  PD  D 

49.  My  school  provides  the  teachers  with  adequate  audio- 
visual aids  and  projection  equipment A PA  PD  D 

50.  I feel  successful  and  competent  in  my  present  position.  A PA  PD  D 

51.  I enjoy  working  with  student  organizations,  clubs, 

and  societies A PA  PD  D 
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52.  Our  teaching  staff  is  congenial  to  work  with A PA  PD  D 

53.  My  teaching  associates  are  well  prepared  for  their 

jobs A PA  PD  D 

54.  Our  school  faculty  has  a tendency  to  form  into  cliques.  A PA  PD  D 

55.  The  teachers  in  our  school  work  well  together A PA  PD  D 

56.  I am  at  a disadvantage  professionally  because  other 

teachers  are  better  prepared  to  teach  than  I am A PA  PD  D 

57.  Our  school  provides  adequate  clerical  services  for 

the  teachers A PA  PD  D 

58.  As  far  as  I know,  the  other  teachers  think  I am  a 

good  teacher A PA  PD  D 

59.  Library  facilities  and  resources  are  adequate  for  the 

grade  or  subject  area  which  I teach A PA  PD  D 

60.  The  "stress  and  strain"  resulting  from  teaching  makes 

teaching  undesirable  for  me A PA  PD  D 

61.  My  principal  is  concerned  with  the  problems  of  the 

faculty  and  handles  these  problems  sympathetical ly A PA  PD  D 

62.  I do  not  hesitate  to  discuss  any  school  problem  with 

my  principal A PA  PD  D 

63.  Teaching  gives  me  the  prestige  I desire A PA  PD  D 

64.  My  teaching  job  enables  me  to  provide  a satisfactory 

standard  of  living  for  my  family A PA  PD  D 

65.  The  salary  schedule  in  our  school  adequately 

recognizes  teacher  competency A PA  PD  D 

66.  Most  of  the  people  in  this  community  understand  and 

appreciate  good  education A PA  PD  D 

67.  In  my  judgment,  this  community  is  a good  place  to 

raise  a family A PA  PD  D 

68.  This  community  respects  its  teachers  and  treats  them 

like  professional  persons A PA  PD  D 

69.  My  principal  acts  as  though  he  is  interested  in  me 

and  my  problems A PA  PD  D 

70.  My  school  principal  supervises  rather  than 

"snoopervises"  the  teachers  in  our  school A PA  PD  D 
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71.  It  is  difficult  for  teachers  to  gain  acceptance  by 

the  people  in  this  community A PA  PD  D 

72.  Teachers'  meetings  as  now  conducted  by  our  principal 

waste  the  time  and  energy  of  the  staff A PA  PD  D 

73.  My  principal  has  a reasonable  understanding  of  the 

problems  connected  with  my  teaching  assignment A PA  PD  D 

74.  I feel  that  my  work  is  judged  fairly  by  my  principal...  A PA  PD  D 

75.  Salaries  paid  in  this  school  system  compare  favorable 
with  salaries  in  other  systems  with  which  I am 

familiar A PA  PD  D 

76.  Most  of  the  actions  of  students  irritate  me A PA  PD  D 

77.  The  cooperativeness  of  teachers  in  our  school  helps 

make  my  work  more  enjoyable A PA  PD  D 

78.  My  students  regard  me  with  respect  and  seem  to  have 

confidence  in  my  professional  ability A PA  PD  D 

79.  The  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  school  cannot  be 

achieved  by  the  present  curriculum A PA  PD  D 

80.  The  teachers  in  our  school  have  a desirable  influence 

on  the  values  and  attitudes  of  their  students A PA  PD  D 

81.  This  community  expects  its  teachers  to  meet  unreason- 
able personal  standards A PA  PD  D 

82.  My  students  appreciate  the  help  I give  them  with 

their  school  work A PA  PD  D 

83.  To  me  there  is  no  more  challenging  work  than  teaching..  A PA  PD  D 

84.  Other  teachers  in  our  school  are  appreciative  of  my 

work A PA  PD  D 

85.  As  a teacher  in  this  community,  my  nonprofessional 

activities  outside  of  school  are  unduly  restricted A PA  PD  D 

86.  As  a teacher,  I think  I am  as  competent  as  most  other 

teachers A PA  PD  D 

87.  The  teachers  with  whom  I work  have  high  professional 

ethics A PA  PD  D 

88.  Our  school  curriculum  does  a good  job  of  preparing 

students  to  become  enlightened  and  competent  citizens..  A PA  PD  D 

89.  I really  enjoy  working  with  my  students A PA  PD  D 
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90.  The  teachers  in  our  school  show  a great  deal  of 
initiative  and  creativity  in  their  teaching 

assignments A PA  PD  D 

91.  Teachers  in  our  community  feel  free  to  discuss 

controversial  issues  in  their  classes A PA  PD  D 

92.  My  principal  tries  to  make  me  feel  comfortable  when 

he  visits  my  class A PA  PD  D 

93.  My  principal  makes  effective  use  of  the  individual 

teacher's  capacity  and  talent A PA  PD  D 

94.  The  people  in  this  community,  generally,  have  a 

sincere  and  wholehearted  interest  in  the  school  system.  A PA  PD  D 

95.  Teachers  feel  free  to  go  to  the  principal  about  prob- 
lems of  personal  and  group  welfare A PA  PD  D 

96.  This  community  supports  ethical  procedures  regarding 
the  appointment  and  reappointment  of  members  of  the 

teaching  staff A PA  PD  D 

97.  This  community  is  willing  to  support  a good  program 

of  education A PA  PD  D 

98.  Our  community  expects  the  teachers  to  participate  in 

too  many  social  activities A PA  PD  D 

99.  Community  pressures  prevent  me  from  doing  my  best 

as  a teacher A PA  PD  D 

100.  I am  well  satisfied  with  my  present  teaching  position..  A PA  PD  D 
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Median  floral*  factor  Scorns 
with  Corresponding  Percentile  Ratings 
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